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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The reception of Mr. Balfour at the meeting at 
Newcastle this week goes to show that he has now as 
for years past a very strong hold on the party. There 
have been some attempts in Unionist quarters to 
prove that his power in this is lessening. He had a 
great reception, it is admitted, but the cheers at the 
end of the speech were not so hearty as those at the 
beginning, and so forth. The fact remains that Mr. 
Balfour has a great personal following. He inspires an 
affection which is rare in political life. If, as nearly all 
Liberals, great and small, alike insist, he is obviously 
playing nothing but a crafty and contemptible game, 
how comes it that he can keep this hold on followers 
whom largely he won, it used to be said, by transparent 
honesty? You may be too much behind the political 
scene to judge truly in a matter like this; but it is 
equally true that you may be too little behind it to 
judge at all. We rather think that the people who will 
have it that the party is cold towards the Prime Minister 
suffer from the latter inconvenience. 


Nobody looks to these political conferences, National 
Union or Liberal Federation, for intellectual light 
and leading in politics ; indeed the impatience which 
is invariably shown at all these gatherings of any 
speaker who ventures an opinion opposed to that 
of the majority serves to make them intellectually 
contemptible. But they are indispensable to the party 
system. They give a chance of speech to members 
who in the House of Commons are chiefly watchers 
and voters, and they appeal to the heart and imagina- 
tion of the ‘‘ local worker ”, that tremendously earnest 
believer in the opinions of other people. Fiscal reform, 
redistribution, local expenditure were the chief subjects 
of speech at Newcastle, and of these fiscal reform was 
easily first. The decision was that the Tory party 
should—if we may borrow Mr. Amplion’s own image— 
‘stick to its guns”, - 


Mr. Chaplin’s resolution committed the Conference 
to a policy of preferential tariffs on the strength of 
the Prime Minister’s own utterances. It not only 
affirmed the necessity for the recovery of our freedom 
to ‘ negotiate effectively”, but declared the ‘‘ other 


-great branch of fiscal reform”—closer union with 


the colonies—to be ‘‘ the greatest, the most im- 
portant and the most urgent” of all the “‘ great 
constructive problems” which ‘‘ most pressingly re- 
quire the immediate consideration of every part and 
element of the Empire”. In the view of the framer of 
the resolution, which was agreed to with only two dis- 
sentients, ‘‘these national and imperial objects ”, vital 
to trade and industry as well as to imperial solidity, 
may be attained by a readjustment of taxation which 
will not increase the cost of food to the poorer classes. 
The overwhelming majority by which an amendment in 
favour of retaliation alone was lost emphasised the 
support given to imperial preference. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Ports- 
mouth on Thursday may be said to be important 
as the first speech in the autumn political campaign 
made by the leader of the Opposition and the next 
Liberal prime minister. It was hardly important 
for anything it contained. We knew already that the 
Liberals do not mean sensibly to modify Lord Lans- 
downe’s foreign policy. Sir Henry had nothing to add 
to Sir Edward Grey’s statements. To his remarks on 
the possible misinterpretation by the native Indians 
of certain clauses of the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
we can take no exception. As to the Liberal pro- 
gramme Sir Henry was of course vague. Every 
leader in his place would be: he would be a great fool 
indeed if he were not. The Liberals are going to do 
great things all round ; that goes without saying. We 
shall be more interested in this sort of talk when 
they come to put their words into acts. One omission 
was rather striking : not a word was said on the army. 
Perhaps Sir Henry remembers somewhat uncom- 
fortably that in a letter to the Duke of Cambridge, 
published yesterday, he assured the Duke that he was 
‘‘no fanatic for economy” when at the War Office. 
Some of his friends might read this in an awkward 
sense. 


There have been a number of minor political speeches, 
varying in significance, during the week, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Birrell, and Lord George 
Hamilton each contributing something of interest to 
local audiences. More important was Sir Edward 
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Grey’s speech on home politics. Attempts to make 
fiscal capital out of the unemployed question are not very 
nice, and Sir Edward Grey rightly resents them: he 
was glad to see that the Prime Minister had said nothing 
which showed that he intended to turn this into a party 
question connected with the fiscal battle. Sir Edward 
declared that, unless the Liberal party had a clear 
majority after the General Election independent of the 
Irish and other sections outside its regular ranks, it 
should not take office. We imagine this is the view 
taken by all the wiser heads on the Liberal side. 


The more important posts in a new Government are 
always settled many months beforehand. It is not the 
first four or five members of his Cabinet that give an 
incoming Premier trouble but the last three or four. It 
is, for instance, practically settled that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will, at all events at first, lead 
the House of Commons as First Lord of the Treasury 
in the Liberal Government ; that Mr. Asquith will be 
his first}lieutenant as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
that Sir Robert Reid will go upstairs as Lord Chancellor, 
a post to which as ex-Attorney-General, with no ex- 
Lord Chancellor living, he has a kind of prescriptive or 
customary right. By the way, the case of Sir Robert 
Finlay is admitted to be a hard one, and it is probable 
that before the present Government goes out the 
Attorney-General will be made a lord of appeal. It is 
said that Mr. John Morley has proffered himself for 
every post in the new Cabinet except the War Office. 


The illness of Lord Spencer, which opponents as 
well as friends lament, has caused some change in the 
arrangement of forces in the House of Lords. It is 
more or less decided that Lord Tweedmouth will lead 
the Liberal party in the Lords as Secretary of State 
for War. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs will, it is 
believed, be given to Lord Elgin, as it is almost 
necessary that the Foreign Secretary should be a peer, 
and Lord Rosebery is now definitely ‘‘ out and down”, 
as the Americans say. The celebrated interview be- 
tween Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman and Lord 
Rosebery ended more to the advantage of the former 
than the latter. Upon being asked whether he would 
take office under his interlocutor, Lord Rosebery de- 
clined to join any Administration except as its head ; 
but he was profuse in his expressions of goodwill, and 
in his offers of assistance as an outsider. When the 
conversation reached this point Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman suddenly remembered that he had a train 
to catch, and hurried off, leaving Lord Rosebery in 
much the same unamiable mood as Lord Randolph 
Churchill when Lord Salisbury accepted his resigna- 
tion. ‘‘I forgot that fellow Goschen”, said Lord 
Randelph. What Lord Rosebery said when Sir 
Henry left him alone history has not yet recorded. 


The Prime Minister’s letter to Captain Wells, accept- 
ing his resignation of the post of chief organising 
agent to the Conservative party, is very characteristic. 
In effect Mr. Balfour says that the condition of the 
Conservative party is, and has been since the appoint- 
ment of Captain Wells, in a perfectly hopeless con- 
dition. 

‘*The times are out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever you were born to set them right”. 


We doubt whether this will console Captain Wells for 
the loss of a lucrative post at the head of the London 
Fire Brigade, and .for his subsequent failure at 
S. Stephen’s Chambers. We are quite sure that no 
Prime Minister ever before published so damaging an 
admission upon the eve of a General Election. Colonel 
Haig is a well-bred man of the world, amiable, ex- 
perienced, patient, and, despite his years, full of 
untiring energy. If anybody can pull the party 
together, he will. 


Mr. Winston Churchill the other day called on Sir 
Alexander Acland Hood to follow Captain Wells into 
political obscurity. For tartness we cannot recall any- 
thing of the sort more remarkable than the Chief Whip’s 
reply on Tuesday. Sir Alexander predicted that if Mr. 
Churchill were out of Parliament after the next election 
he would be throwing rude stones at the windows of 


the House, and if he were in the House, he would soon 
be down in the cellars trying to blow up the whole 
place. At the beginning of every session there is, as 
everybody knows, a solemn search of the police for Guy 
Faux. It is a rather picturesque and pleasing old 
custom: but it will soon pall if it has to be gone 
through every day for fear of the member for Oldham— 
or Manchester. 


As orthodox Liberal Dr. Hutchinson M.P. is of 
course in favour of payment of members. The rate of 
remuneration is usually put at three hundred a year and 
upwards. But Dr. Hutchinson has been declaring that 
a Conservative candidate would not be able to make 
41 a week ; and it is hard to see how he can square 
this with the Liberal proposal to pay to this candidate, 
directly he enters Parliament, six times his due. Dr, 
Hutchinson’s statement is little but an echo of the old 
one that the Tory party is the stupid party. This used to 
be said in the days when the Tory party was represented 
as opposed to all political change, and when Mr. Chaplin 
was the ‘‘embodiment of the uncompromising no”. 
But nobody would say the Tory party is set against 
change to-day. And it is rather unlucky for Dr. 
Hutchinson that the Conservative candidate, who 
must be more in his thought than any other—the 
candidate for Rye—should be able to say that until 
lately he has been getting not £1 but £9 a week. 


Lord Curzon has delivered his last speech as Vice- 
roy of India. At a farewell dinner given to him on 
Thursday by the Byculla Club in Bombay he reviewed 
his own viceroyalty and discussed at length the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy. We expressed last week our 
views of Lord Curzon’s Indian record. No one will say 
we have grudged him his due meed of praise for the great 
work he has done. It is not in a carping spirit that we 
take exception to the tone of much in this speech. Of 
course we have not the full report yet, and summaries 
and detached passages may give a wrong impression of 
the whole. We hope so, for there is something very 
offensive in a retiring Viceroy taking advantage of a 
farewell speech to rake up differences that ought in 
duty to the State to be forgotten. 


Lord Curzon’s disclaimer of a desire to boast only 
points the offence of his boastfulness in publicly claim- 
ing that in his difference with Lord Kitchener and with 
the Imperial Government ‘‘ I have behind me the whole 
of the Civil Services of India, the unanimous weight of 
unofficial English opinion in this country, an over- 
whelming preponderance of Indian opinion, and, what 
is more significant still, the greater part of the Indian 
army”. Lord Curzon is too modest. He should have 
claimed the support of the greater part of opinion here 
in England as well. His assertion as to the Indian 
army is worse than in bad taste. Has he already 
forgotten the responsibility of a public man, when he 
openly suggests to the Indian population that the 
Indian army is not in sympathy with its Commander- 
in-Chief? Lord Curzon should remember, what indeed 
we should have thought he was the last man to forget 
in his own case, that a Viceroy of India can never 
relapse into merely a private citizen. 


The Prince of Wales has reached Indore, where 
he has been holding a durbar. A novel and very 
welcome feature of the Royal visit is the presence 
of the Princess of Wales and the consequent attend- 
ance of Indian ladies of the highest rank at her 
receptions. In spite of the practice of seclusion—to 
which the Parsee community has furnished a notable 
exception—the women of India have always exercised 
a powerful influence in affairs, social and political, 
scarcely the less powerful because it was unseen by 
those outside the ‘‘ purda”. With more education 
and contact with Western ideas objections to the 
appearance in public of women of the upper classes 
have latterly shown some tendency to weaken. In 
remote places and more conservative families there was 
not so long ago a distinct reluctance even to admit 
European lady visitors to the zenanas—and the feeling 
no doubt survives there. Some of the chiefs and notables 
who came to England for the Coronation brought with 
them ladies of their household, and the practice is 
now becoming more common. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Is Australia treated fairly by Great Britain? Such 
was the burden of a long address delivered by Mr. 
W. J. Sowden before the Colonial Institute on Tuesday. 
Mr. Sowden objects to the complaints that Australia 
does not contribute as much towards imperial defence 
as she might well be asked to provide. ‘‘ Will 
somebody tell us what the old country really spends 
upon the people of the Commonwealth?” To mention 
one item only there is the Australian squadron the 
up-keep of which is mainly an imperial responsibility. 
Does Mr. Sowden imagine that if the Australians were 
not under the British flag, imperial money would still 
have to be spent on a local fleet? He does not like it 
because Australian solvency is sometimes called in 
question. Not a penny of the 220 millions Australia 
owes has been blown into the air in the shape of powder 
smoke, he says—a palpable absurdity unless we are 
to assume that the defence force never practises with 
its guns and its rifles. If Australia has had no wars, 
the credit is not hers but belongs to the country which 
has done and is doing so little for the colony. 


Since last week there has been a recrudescence of the 
political strike in S. Petersburg; but there does not 
seem to be that determination in the strikers which they 
showed before. It is not expected that the political 
strike will last long, if indeed it is not already over. 
The strike funds are fast giving out. The pretext for 
the renewal of the strike was the decision of the 
Government to refuse to Poland participation for the 
present in the constitutional changes promised, and to 
put the country again under martial law. Seeing 
that insurrection with the object of obtaining inde- 
pendence of Russia had been openly preached, 
the decision of the Government can hardly be won- 
dered at. Count Witte, as everyone knows, is 
not the man to resort to coercion where it is safe 
to do withoutit. There have been serious disturbances 


at Kronstadt and Vladivostok, amounting, if reports , 


can be trusted, in some cases to regular fighting ; but 
in both places the mutineers have been put down. 
Sporadic incendiary outrages by peasants are reported 
in various parts. The landowners on some estates are 
practically blockaded in their houses. In the meantime 
the Government is persevering with its programme of 
reforms ; the latest item is the creation of a Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. Elections for the Douma 
are to begin in a few days. 


No renewal of the appalling massacres of Jews is 
reported from Odessa. Strict inquiry into the whole 
matter is promised by the Government and seems 
already to be taking place. Some of the local officials 
have been replaced. Unfortunately it will not be easy 
to obtain evidence against the murderers, as popular 
feeling, not unreasonably, runs high against the Jews 
in these parts. Also it is probable that in a good 
many cases some of the police have connived at, if 
not actually abetted, these attacks. Demonstrations 
of sympathy with the victims of the massacres 
and their relatives have been frequent in many 
countries, notably here in England. Most of our 
political speakers have referred to these massacres— 
fortunately in terms of sane restraint which has 
added force to the expressions of sympathy. To a letter 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury the Metropolitan of 
S. Petersburg has sent a most feeling and impressive 
answer—an answer animated by a Christian spirit and, 
as is shown plainly, by the recognition of a special 
common feeling between the Orthodox and the 
Anglican Churches. j 


At last the Powers seem to have decided on a 
definite and joint course of action as to Macedonia. 
A meeting of Ambassadors was held in Constantinople 
on Tuesday, when a draft réglement to be communi- 
cated to the Porte was agreed upon. Naturally the 
terms of this document have not been divulged, but 
it is well understood that it will insist on the financial 
control of the vilayets being vested in the representa- 
tives of the Powers. In the event of the Sultan 
rejecting the scheme, there will probably be a joint 
naval demonstration. Whatever the Sultan may deter- 
mine to do, he has to recognise the fact that Europe 
Speaks with one voice in demanding that the control 


of the Powers shall be made effective. That is the 
only condition on which the Macedonian question can 
be settled. If he submits he will lose some prestige 
and revenue ; if he refuses he may lose the province 
altogether. 


The situation in the French Chamber has cleared 
considerably during the last week. The Socialist 
deputies had suffered a rebuff at the hands of their 
extra-Parliamentary Committee, which had censured 
them for supporting the Government action in sup- 
pressing anti-militarist propaganda. They were anxious 
to explain their position and a discussion might have 
upset the Government ; but M. Rouvier very adroitly 
extricated himself by accepting the Order of the Day, 
which was passed by a majority of Moderates and the 
Right. M. Berteaux, the Minister for War and the one 
active Socialist in the Cabinet, then resigned in a huff, 
thus relieving the Ministry of any complicity with the ex- 
treme socialist and anti-militarist party. M. Etienne takes 
his place. Meanwhile the Paris Bar has refused to call 
M. Hervé, whose newspaper is the principal organ of 
anti-patriotism, and has lately fallen foul of M. Jaurés 
for his attachment to the Ministerial programme. 
Altogether it would appear as if recent events had 
stimulated into action the dormant patriotism of French 
society ; the effect in the country must await demon- 
stration till the elections. 


By a majority of practically four to one Norway voted 
in favour of Prince Charles of Denmark, who has 
promptly accepted the Government’s formal invitation 
to become King. The Scandinavian crisis therefore ends 
happily. As Norway elected to run alone, no better solu- 
tion could be found than that a son of the King of Denmark 
should revive the ancient monarchy. As a Republic 
the independent existence of Norway would probably 
have been short-lived, and much as we may regret any 
increase in the number of small States, there is for the 
British people at least the sentimental interest that a 
British Princess becomes Norway’s Queen. 


The King of the Hellenes reached London this week, 
where he has been cheered and toasted to the top of 
everybody’s bent. The only hitch in any of the cere- 
monies was at the banquet in the City, where several 
liveried officials boggled badly over the word Hellenes. 
It became Hellaines in one case and Helleens in 
another. The visit is pleasant and even highly popular. 


On Monday an appeal from the Queen to the public 
for assistance to the unemployed was published with a 
subscription from the Queen herself of £2,000. This 
much-needed stimulus to benevolence came as an 
example at the moment when uncertainty as to the 
Unemployed Act seemed to be making the question of 
the unemployed more difficult than it was before. There 
was some doubt at first whether the Queen’s Fund was 
only to apply to London or to the whole country ; but 
subsequently it was announced that the whole country 
was intended. It would be idle to ignore the fact that 
some fear was felt lest a fund indiscriminately adminis- 
tered might do harm; experience has taught that this 
is a possibility ; but on every hand there is admiration 
for the Queen’s initiative and there is reason to believe 
that all possible safeguards will be taken against 
abuse. Up to Friday morning the contributions to 
the Fund amounted to £33,000, including those of the 
King and the Prince of Wales. 


The London County Council at its meeting on Tues- 
day adopted the recommendation of the Highway Com- 
mittee to apply to Parliament for powers to supply 
electricity in bulk to London and surrounding districts. 
They intend thus to substitute themselves for the 
Electric Power Company which applied last session for 
similar powers. The opposition was not confined to 
members who object to the Council undertaking directly 
such functions as these. Some object because they say 
there is a want of data to show that the supply would be 
profitable, and they look upon it as a risky speculative 
enterprise. The supporters do not admit this and they 
assert that there is as much reason for supposing the 
Council could make a profit as the Electric Power 
Company. But none of them goes so far as to assert 
that the Council would be justified in undertaking the 
supply at a loss, 
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With the strongest predilection for a public authority 
over a private enterprise like the Electric Company, 
we must admit that a merely individual opinion can- 
not pronounce positively as to which of these conten- 
tions is the better founded. The Finance Committee 
advised against the Council entering on the new 
measure in view of the condition of its finances: and 
yet both Lord Welby and Sir Francis Mowatt voted 
for the recommendation with the amendment that before 
the Bill is introduced into Parliament there shall be full 
opportunity for discussing it, especially as regards its 
financial consequences. This, as Mr. H. P. Harris the 
chief opponent of the Bill said, presents the Finance 
Committee,in the attitude of running away from its own 
conclusions. 


There was laid to rest last week in West Malvern 
churchyard a venerable lady, Miss Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son, who must be the last direct personal link with the 
poet Wordsworth, having lived with him, and also 
with his widow, her father’s sister, at Rydal Mount. 
She was connected by a close intimacy and affection 
with Wordsworth’s favourite daughter Dora, or Dorina, 
who married Edward Quillinan. Miss Hutchinson had 
lived for sixty years at West Malvern—her brother was 
the first vicar of the newly constituted parish of 
S. James, and Wordsworth more than once visited 
his nephew and niece at the vicarage. This aged 
gentlewoman was not only an institution of the place, 
but a kind of permanent eleemosynary providence to 
any number of indigent bedesmen and bedeswomen ; 
for her bounties were of quite a medieval or Jacobean 
character in quaintness, simplicity, regularity, and dis- 
proportion to her means. Well in her appeared the 
ancient custom of the antique world. In her eighty- 
fifth year she took to reading, and enjoying, Tennyson. 


There cannot be many people left who were intimate 
with Southey and with the Coleridges—though Miss 
Hutchinson had no recollections of Samuel Taylor him- 
self. She was always pleased to talk to visitors, 
though she grew to be very deaf, about far-off days, 
and to show souvenirs of Rydal Mount, and books 
given her by her uncle and by Southey, with their 
writing inside. She, of course, was not the Miss 
Hutchinson who corresponded with Lamb; but she 
might have remembered him; and Lamb overlapped 
Johnson. Her uncle, she used to say, only cared for 
children in the abstract, though he took a great deal 
of trouble to make friends with them, and her earliest 
recollections of him were those, to some extent, of 
alarm. Miss Hutchinson’s life faded out very calmly, 
with scarcely a flicker, and with something of a 
Wordsworthian phrase on her lips—‘‘ Sunset, and then 
sunrise.” We are entering on a little age; and any 

rsonality which links us to a great one has an 
interest for us which is not merely sentimental. 


We have Mrs. Hemans’ authority that ‘‘the boy 
stood on the burning deck whence all but he had fled ”, 
but was her ‘‘ Casabianca ” based on trustworthy infor- 
mation? There unquestionably were a Casabiancan 
father and son who perished with the bulk of the crew 
of the ‘‘ Orient” at the battle of the Nile, but there 
does not seem to be any authentic record to prove that 
he was the last on the ship, or that he three times asked 
of his father whether he could go, and each time got no 
reply. Professor Knox Laughton, for one, we believe, 
regards this charming story as myth. On Tuesday at 
a friendly gathering of French and English at the 
Hétel de Ville, when a deputation from the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society presented a piece of ‘‘ Victory” 
oak to M. Brousse in memory of the French who fell 
at Trafalgar, the Secretary of the Society also referred 
to Casabianca and suggested that Nelson's coffin might 
have been made out of the very mast of the ‘‘ Orient” 
to which Casabianca and his son were clinging when 
they disappeared in the explosion. This is a different 
version from Mrs. Hemans’, and a safer, but it is 
curious that tradition should have chosen to make 
immortal two out of hundreds not less brave or unfor- 
tunate who perished through the destruction of the 


PACT, PATCHING UP, AND PEACE. 


[* only two things could we complain of a want of 
explicitness in Mr. Balfour’s speech at Newcastle. 
He did not make it clear whether the advice he was 
pressing on the Unionist party was meant only for the 
immediate situation that confronts it or for its permanent 
guidance ; and he left some doubt whether sinking 
differences was to mean the acceptance of Mr. Balfour’s 
fiscal plan to the ignoring at the next election of every 
other plan or merely that Unionists must vote for 
Unionist candidates irrespective of their fiscal views, 
If he was speaking only in view of the present distress 
and intended that Unionists who desired should be free 
to urge the acceptance of the whole policy of pre- 
ferential trade without any suspicion of disloyalty to 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership, we can cheerfully accept Mr. 
Balfour’s advice, and we should hope that the whole 
party would respond to his appeal. Indeed, whatever 
might have been once—and we have not concealed our 
view that a much more excellent way was at one time 
possible—as things are now, it is hardly open to 
the party to assume any other attitude. Mr. Balfour 
cannot go back upon himself. His leadership would 
become a farce if, after he had pledged himself over 
and over again to certain fiscal proposals and had 
declared that he would put none other before the 
country at the coming election, at the last moment he 
pretended to change his mind and endorsed as his 
own another policy, no matter how congruous in some 
respects with his old proposals. It never occurred to 
us as possible that Mr. Balfour would make a change 
of front and adopt the preference policy at Newcastle. 
He could have done this, it is true, without any 
violation of principle, since he has always said plainly 
that his objection to the larger and more compre- 
hensive policy was merely practical, or in a good sense 
opportunist. It was simply that he did not believe that 
the nation could be persuaded, at present, to consent 
to a tax on imported food, which means imported 
corn. But though he was not estopped by any economic 
opinion he had professed, he was bound by pledges he 
had given to the country. In the circumstances he 
could do nothing but what he did— appeal to the party 
to sink its differences and show a common front to the 
enemy, observing loyally the fiscal pact. But it does make 
a very great difference what precisely the pact is. If 
it is an understanding that we shall not make fiscal 
opinion the test of support to any Unionist candidate, 
we are quite satisfied for the present, and are willing 
loyally to accept the understanding and act upon it. 
In other words opposition to the grant of Home Rule 
to Ireland will be the Unionist test and not fiscal 
policy. We have no doubt that the great majority of 
tariff reformers would be quite prepared to accept this 
understanding, and once a Unionist candidate had been 
chosen, would support him quite independently of his 
fiscal views. Whether free-trade Unionists would accept 
it as willingly we have more doubts. Their leader, 
the Duke of Devonshire, has more than once not 
only defended but advocated the support by Unionist 
free-traders of a Radical free-trader rather than a 
Unionist tariff reformer. Put shortly, the Duke pre- 
ferred free trade to Unionism as the test of support. 
But, whatever the risk in that quarter may ‘be, we do 
not see how at the coming election the party as a 
whole can adopt any other plan than the recognition 
of Unionism and Unionism alone as the supreme test 
of support to a candidate. At the present moment 
the party has not in fact, whatever it may have tech- 
nically, any fiscal policy at all. It cannot make the 
fiscal question the crucial test. The pact against Home 
Rule is really the only working solution. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Balfour means that we 
are not only to subject our fiscal views to the Home 
Rule issue, but positively to sink them in his plan of 
retaliation alone and adopt it as our fiscal policy, as the 
fiscal policy of the party to the exclusion of all other 
fiscal propositions, he will break the back of the party 
straight away. We doubt if the free-traders could 
honestly accept such a policy; and we are sure they 
would not. Tariff reformers, who want above all 
things a system of imperial tariffs based on inter-imperial 
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cannot accept retaliation alone ; it is asking them to 
give up what they care most about. Moreover some 
tariff reformers believe that Mr. Balfour’s plan, worked 
by itself, would be prejudicial to the larger policy, while 
others believe that apart from that policy it would be 
unworkable altogether : nor is it irrelevant to point out 
that Mr. Balfour has not yet declared whether he pro- 
poses that the Government shall go to Parliament for 
particular sanction of every new retaliatory duty or 
remission, or whether the revision of tariffs is to be 
a purely Ministerial act. To attempt to get all 
sections of Unionists to retaliation as the only 
fiscal policy for the present is to introduce a kind of 
undenominationalism—a word with evil associations 
—into economic policy. Free traders and tariff re- 
formers are asked to give up something they believe 
in and care about and to accept instead a least common 
fiscal denominator which represents exactly nobody’s 
view and therefore pleases nobody. Such a bargain 
has not been successful in another sphere: it will not 
be here. We can agree to differ on fiscal matters, 
every one taking his own course fiscally and making 
Home Rule the main issue; but we cannot agree to 
accept a plan we do not care for and do not believe in. 

There is no practical difficulty in leaving the fiscal 
question open. There is no difficulty in the exist- 
ence of an unauthorised programme. The principal 
spokesman of the preference policy was himself the 
author of another and a very famous unauthorised 

gramme. He was looked upon askance by his 
chief, no doubt, but in the result he proved himself 
the most valuable man his chief had. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was entitled to Mr. Gladstone’s gratitude in 
1885, if ever man was; for it was the unauthorised 
programme, and that alone, which saved Mr. Gladstone 
from overwhelming disaster. In the boroughs Mr. 
Gladstone had been smashed, but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
patent land specific saved the situation for him by 
the agricultural labourers’ vote in the counties. An 


unauthorised fiscal programme, vigorously pushed, | 


would, we have no doubt whatever, greatly help to 
save the Unionists from total defeat at the next election. 
Mr. Balfour naturally did not allude to the real enemy 
we have to fight, which is a weariness of the men 
in office that comes over all peoples when one party 
has been in power for a long while. The non-politician, 
who settles most elections, makes up his mind to have 
a change and when he has done that nothing will 
move him but the appearance on the scene of some 

rticular question in which he takes a personal interest. 

any men of this sort do take a personal interest in 
tariff reform, and it is quite probable that many will 
vote for tariff reform Unionists who otherwise would 
have supported a Liberal for the sake of a change. 
On the other hand, the non-political man who is a free 
trader has no inducement to support the Unionist free 
trader against a Radical, for in either case he gets free 
trade = if he votes for the Radical he gets a change 
as well. 

The other point Mr. Balfour left doubtful is of even 
more importance, but less immediately urgent. Did he 
mean that fiscal reform, not only for the present occa- 
sion but permanently, was to be treated as not a party 
question: or that the party was to unite permanently 
on retaliation as its fiscal policy ? We do not believe 
he did mean it for a moment; but it is unfortunate 
that he did not make it indisputably clear that he was 
speaking only with reference to the present occa- 
sion, the next general election. We are satisfied 
that the majority of the party would not submit to 
having the issue it is most interested in—the fiscal 
issue—permanently put in the background or reduced 
to terms which do not include the precise proposal it is 
most anxious to put into effect. It is very well to 
accept a working pact for the time being ; even a mere 
patching up of differences may be tolerated ; but peace 
resting on blindness to differences which are in their 
nature fundamental cannot be accepted, for the simple 
reason that it is no peace at all. If the Unionist party 
is to play its part again with the vigour of which it is 
naturally capable, it must take one of three courses ; 

ut aside fiscal questions altogether, become wholl 
ree trade or wholly tariff reformers. The first it will 
not do, for both fiscal groups care too much for their 


fiscal views to allow anything of the kind. Whether 
of the remaining alternatives the party will choose is a 
matter that must be fought out after the next election : 
in no other way can a real settlement be arrived at. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


“TH conciliatory spirit of the Tsar’s latest mani- 
festoes, announcing a liberal grant of reforms to 
his Russian subjects and a large measure of autonomy 
to Finland, has been mistaken in Poland, as well as in 
other malicious quarters, for a surrender of the Govern- 
ment to force majeure. The spontaneous reinstatement 
of Finland in her ancient constitutional rights and 
privileges, coincidinge with an acute stage in her 
political agitation, has apparently reawakened the 
aspirations of the Nationalists in Poland. Forgetting 
the terrors of the past they have once more cast in 
their lot and are directing a national movement for the 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland. A similar 
recrudescence occurred in the principality in the reign 
of Alexander II. when he, incidentally with the great 
Nihilist fermentation in Russia, granted personal liberty 
to the serfs and trial by jury to the intelligentsia. 
Then, as now, reform was taken by the extreme 
revolutionaries as a sign that concessions could be 
wrung by force from the Government. The Poles, 
instigated by the priests (ksendses) and encouraged by 
their misled friends abroad, imagined that the day 
of their triumph had come. Taking advantage of the 
temporary laxity of the military guardianship the 
leaders, profiting by the dissatisfaction of the proletariat 
and the peasantry on account of certain popular griev- 
ances, egged on the town mobs to revolt and soon 
had the country in a general blaze of rebellion. 
Severe repressive measures had to be instantly adopted, 
with the result that many innocent lives were sacrificed, 
homes pean yes and hamlets devastated. A reign of 
terror ensued with its inevitable consequences : sum- 
mary execution and deportation under the governorship 
of the notorious General Mouravyov. Poland has always 
been, and is still, a hotbed of revolutionaries. The 
Pole is by nature electrical, adventurous to an utter 
disregard of consequences. In Warsaw and other 
Polish centres there is a larger mongrel and hooligan 
element with a cunning Jewish revolutionary than any- 
where in the empire, excepting Odessa. More than 
30 per cent. of the population of these centres consists 
of Jews, of whom the bulk is representative of the worst 
to be found in any part of the globe. They are 
middlemen-sweaters in the towns, and merciless usurers 
in the provinces and villages. Herein undoubtedly 
exist indications important enough to justify the 
Russian Government in proclaiming martial law in the 
country. A relaxation of the military supervision would 
be the signal for an immediate attack on the Jews and 
Germans, and for furious fighting between the three 
revolutionary factions. The Odessa and Kishenev 
carnages would be repeated on a much larger 
scale, and the Separatists would join in the affray 
with a revolutionary conflagration following at their 
heels. Count Witte, who knows Poland, and who 
can hardly be suspected of bureaucratic tendencies 
in checking revolt or of Mouravyov’s court-martial- 
measures for stamping out revolution, has given his 
version of the situation. The Count explained the 
other day to a deputation of Polish delegates the 
present state of affairs in Poland, adding that he was 
uite acquainted with the real condition of the country. 
the state of siege could not be abolished, he said, as 
Poland was in a condition of revolt, and if the pre- 
sent disturbances continued the state of siege would be 
extended to the whole of Russian Poland. Bombs had 
been thrown by the people in Poland, and the police 
officials had been shot down like peettene. He was 
always well disposed towards Poland, and would see 
that reforms set forth in the Emperor’s manifesto of 
October were carried out. There would be given 
reedom of speech and religion, and the people would 
be allowed to retain all their own customs. But 
he warned the delegates that none of those reforms 
would be applied until Poland was completely paci- 
fied. The factory owners had demanded the retention 
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of the exceptional measures about which the over- 
anxious, impatient reformers were making such a fuss. 
The socialist press, on the other hand, declares that it 
anticipates an outbreak of anarchy, civil war and a 
reign of terror in Poland if the Government will persist in 
maintaining its arbitrary measures of repression. If this 
be the actual condition of Polish internal affairs; if civil 
war be imminent when the country is practically in a state 
of siege, what guarantee has the Government that there 
will be no revolution when the military occupation in 
force is removed? To advocate the same treatment of 
Poland as has just been applied to Finland, because 
the latter was immediately tranquillised by the satis- 
faction of the country’s legal demands, is to ignore 
history and to display a want of knowledge of the actual 
situation. The Finns have always been noted as a peace- 
ful, law-abiding people, free from the fever of revolu- 
tion. Most of them lead a seafaring or a patriarchal 
country life. Russia’s best sailors and famous navi- 
gators were drawn from Finland, and the Emperor 
Alexander II’s bodyguard was enrolled from the 
famous Finland regiment of Guards. The Finlanders 
are a united homogeneous people with a common 
Protestant religion. The Poles are Roman Catholics, and 
are under the strong influence of the hierarchy even in 
— In the present critical state of the country the 
ope has found it necessary to admonish the clergy 
against meddling in state affairs. His Holiness has sent 
to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kielce an instruction 
forbidding him to take part in Church processions of a 
political character. Poland has from time immemorial 
been acountry swayed with wars, political intrigues and 
revolution. However admirable in other respects indi- 
vidually, the Poles as a nation can hardly be said to 
have distinguished themselves in upholding the prin- 
ciples of honesty and tenacity of purpose. There is no 
unity of faith, language or nationality in Poland. In 
oe: of these and other adverse circumstances the 
ationalists have invariably attempted to profit by 
every occasion to stir up a rising on the chance of 
recovering their national independence, and they are 
uite likely to repeat their attempts on this occasion, 
though the danger of their succeeding is much more 
remote and less ominous than the danger of their 
failure with its consequence—anarchy destruction of 
ag property and wholesale bloodshed. Count 
itte is well aware of this, hence his firm and im- 
placable attitude in opposing the demand and outcry 
for the withdrawal of martial law in the present 
crisis. In the words of the official communiqué issued 
on Monday (13th inst.) he tells the Poles that they 
are rejecting the idea of co-operation with him and 
the Russian people in the Douma and demanding in a 
series of revolutionary meetings complete autonomy 
for Poland with a special Constitutional Diet, thereby 
aiming at the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland. 
The effect of the Polish attitude is not likely to be 
unfavourable to the general development of Russia. 
Neither the Russians in Poland nor the Poles them- 
selves have any chance of gaining the upper 
hand in that principality providing always that 
the Russian Government continue to maintain a 
firm attitude, prepared to crush at its birth any 
attempt at revolt or mob violence. Russia proper 
has before her a problem complicated enough in 
watching the current of events in her own internal 
evolution without intermeddling in the affairs of Poland. 
The decision of the Council of the Empire to reduce by 
20,000,000 roubles the payment due during 1906 from 
peasants for the redemption of their lands, and to 
absolve from all State payments the families of men 
killed at the war, is a wholesome and far-reaching 
concession. This, together with the Council’s decision 
published a fortnight ago—and already referred to in 
these columns—to grant an addition of certain State 
lands to the peasants to improve their economic condi- 
tion will go far to conciliate the agrarian disaffection. 
The general development of Russia is hardly likely to 
be impeded by adverse events in Poland. The true 
orthodox Russian has little sympathy and nothing in 
common with the Pole. In fact it is a moot question 
whether the Pole or the Jew is worse liked by the pure 
Russ. The Russians will never forget that Siguismund 
King of Poland nearly succeeded by a ruse in getting 


posse ssion of the Crown of Muscovy with the intention 
of treacherously delivering orthodox Russia into the 
spiritual and secular power of the Papacy. 


M. ROUVIER’S POSITION. 


8 he Rouvier Ministry is in a state of unstable 
eq 


uilibrium but its safety would seem to lie in its 
instability. No party wishes to upset it to make the 
other king. It is the uncertainty of what will follow 
that will in all probability give it a few more months’ 
life. French deputies are in fact more occupied at the 
present time in making their peace with their con- 
stituents than in angling for office. There is also a 
very prevalent feeling that with the conference on 
Moorish affairs near at hand it is as well to leave 
M. Rouvier to meet it. If M. Delcassé and his policy 
were to be thrown over, M. Rouvier was the least 
undignified substitute in a somewhat undignified 
situation. It is also certain that the fall of the 
Ministry would have involved the Separation Bill, the 
one point on which all sections of the Bloc are still 
united ; but it is the only point, and it is difficult to 
say what mot d’ordre can carry it victorious through 
another campaign. It is said that M. Combes has been 
covertly on the war path against the Cabinet. If 
so, his intrigues have had little result. He has long 
ago served his turn, for it hardly seems possible to 
exploit the anti-clerical prejudices of the country to any 
greater extent. Indeed a reaction is apparent. 
The Extreme Left has received one or two un- 
leasant reminders during the last few months that 
it no longer counts as it did in the heyday of the crusade 
against religion. M. Rouvier most adroitly turned 
the flank of the malcontents over the amnesty when 
the insults of M. Lasies had infuriated the Socialists 
into opposition by producing the decree already signed 


by M. Loubet and granting a pardon instead of an. 


amnesty. This suppleness shows the old Parliamentary 
hand and really deserves some credit, for its object was 
excellent, to rally all Frenchmen again to the national 
cause. He has shown an equal readiness in dealing 
with the embarrassing position created for him by his 
quondam allies last week. There can be no doubt that 
had the Cabinet permitted the general discussion on 
the threatened anti-militarist demonstrations in Paris 
they would have fallen or found themselves gravely 
compromised. But, by relying on the Centre and the 
Right, they rode off on the order of the day and 
the Socialists and Radical Socialist members found 
themselves in a large minority. As these gentlemen 
had been subjected to a vote of censure by their own 
party outside the Chamber for supporting M. Rouvier 
they were naturally furious and as a consequence we 
now see the Ministry purged by his own act of its one 
truly militant Socialist M. Berteaux. That gentleman’s 
coup de téte was also a coup de thé4tre, for it trans- 
formed the situation to the benefit of the Cabinet 
which no longer lies under the stigma of owning a 
Minister of War whose mere presence at the War 
Office was an encouragement to anti-patriotism in every 
form. 

If General André’s rule was rendered infamous by the 
Delation scandals his successor’s will be remembered as 
still more remarkable for its connection with the anti- 
militarist demonstrations. While General André wasa 
soldier M. Berteaux was an agent de change, and his 
knowledge of military matters was of the slightest. It 
is only fair to M. Rouvier to point out that he originally 
offered this portfolio to M. Casimir Périer, and that 
M. Berteaux was only retained asa stop gap. He had 
owed his promotion at the hands of M. Combes 
to his extreme socialist opinions, and to his chief's 
desire that the inevitable departure of his predecessor 
should not alienate any votes of the Extreme Left. To 
do him credit he did his best to serve the purpose for 
which he was appointed by encouraging the forces of 
disorder at the expense of military discipline. At 
length a point was reached beyond which his colleagues 
clearly refused to go, and he thus forfeited the con- 
fidence of his anti-militarist confréres. By abandoning 
his post in the Ministry he may have succeeded in 

ilitating himself with his party. That matters 
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fittle, but he has relieved the Premier of a grave diffi- 
culty, and has given the War Office a new chief in 
M. Etienne, whose patriotism is undoubted, and who is 
known throughout Eur as a serious student of 
foreign and colonial policy with a leaning to im- 
perialism. 

But M. Berteaux though unimportant in himself has 
been the occasion of important events. On assuming 
office he appointed as his Secretary M. Maxence Roldes, 
a labour and socialist orator of considerable capacity 
and little discretion. The world would be less surprised 
if a Liberal Secretary for War in this country were to 

ut Mr. Hyndman or Mr. Quelch in a similar situation. 
This gentleman was sent by M. Berteaux to prepare 
the way for him when he went to discourse at Longwy 
after the famous strike. It was therefore not strange 
that when he arrived, the Minister was received by a 
procession in which the red flag was conspicuous and the 
‘‘Carmagnole” and the “ Internationale ” were sung. 
The “‘ Internationale” is the anthem of anti-militarism 
and contains a couplet which urges the conscript to 
reserve his cartridges for use against his own officers. 
M. Berteaux in a similar spirit put on trial not 
the strikers but an officer who, under great provo- 
cation, had ordered his men to fire, an order which 
unhappily resulted in the death of a Belgian work- 
man. After all this the anti-militarists of Paris natu- 
rally thought that they would not be met in an intolerant 
spirit if they improved on the instruction. They there- 
fore decorated the walls of the Labour Exchange with 
placards calling on the young conscripts just called out 
‘*not to march” in case of war, and if ordered to fire 
on strikers to obey, but to turn their rifles on ‘‘ the 
epauletted mercenaries who shall dare to give you such 
orders”. Among the signatories to these edifying 
documents was M. Urbain Gohier who with admirable 
logic declined to disavow his share in it but invited 
prosecution. He promised when before a Court of 
Assize to call on his behalf all the politicians and sup- 


porters of the late Ministry who by votes or speeches: 


have encouraged the anti-militarist propaganda. In 
the circumstances a Radical Government will hardly 
advise a prosecution. 

M. Rouvier then may be safe for the present, and he 
has assured himself of Radical support by the appoint- 
ment of M. Dubief to the Ministry of the Interior. This 
position is obviously one of considerable influence 
during a general election under a centralised régime 
such as the French. He is not likely to let the 
Moderate dogs have the best of it. But if the Bloc is 
rapidly dissolving in the Chamber, it is already dis- 
integrated in the country. The Socialists have plainly 
declared that they will fight for their own hand, and 
we have already seen the odd coalition of Socialists 
and Reactionaries in the municipal elections of Toulouse. 
The grave question what will be the action of the 
Socialists in the case of a second ballot has not yet 
been settled. Unless they can make a working alliance 
with the Radicals, in the end they may both find them- 
selves left in the lurch. 

In these circumstances a really strong and vigorous 
Ministry might strike a blow or several blows to 
recover its independence and free itself from the dregs 
of Combeism. M. Rouvier has certainly taken some 
steps in that direction. The failure of the strike in 
the dockyards may encourage him to take others. 
He has shown the right spirit in his refusal to autho- 
rise Civil servants to form themselves into trade- 
unions. This attitude’ argues a measure of strength, 
but at present he has on the whole shown adroitness 
rather than force. He is doubtless feeling his way 
towards a definite position of Opportunism supported by 
Moderate votes. If French patriotism is but latent and 
was waiting to be aroused by recent events, he may 
turn out after all to be the pre-destined destroyer of an 
ignoble system. But what is to take its place ? 


‘THE QUEEN’S BOUNTY AND MR. SHAW. 


i ines Queen’s generous gift for the benefit of the 

unemployed is the most searching criticism 
that has been applied to the Unemployed Act since it 
Started on its stultified career. What could have been 


more admirable than that in response to Mr. Balfour's 
appeal for charity she should, to use a phrase of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s letter in the ‘‘ Times”, have made her 
‘* womanly dash to do something for the unemployed ”. 
It is true that, taken logically, Mr. Balfour’s speech 
had condemned to futility, as far as doing real good 
was concerned, both State aid and charity; but a 
subtlety of this kind escaped notice and was most 
effectively concealed by the fact that Mr. Balfour ended 
by making an urgent appeal for charitable funds. The 
public hesitated, looked round for evidence of what 
was being done under the Act and saw nothing and 
contributed nothing ; and between a halting public and 
an impotent Act the miseries of those four thousand 
women and their husbands and families seemed to 
have gone down the winds. Money had to be raised 
if these people were to be helped otherwise than by a 
gigantic application of the Poor-law, and the Queen 
stepped forward and did what but for her action 
looked like being impossible. She let loose a flow of 
subscriptions which would at least provide food. It 
may be taken for granted that the Queen needed no 
reminder that the indiscriminate distribution of large 
sums of money increases the difficulty of solving the 
problem of the real unemployed. But to all appearance 
the Unemployed Act relieved her from this embarrass- 
ment by its pretence that, given the contributions, 
prudent administration was secured. Now it must be 
to her sorrow and indignation that she sees the funds her 
benevolence has supplied cause embarrassment because 
none of the vaunted machinery is in working order. No 
step has been taken under the Act, no organisation is in 
existence for selecting the proper objects of help, no 
provision of work has been made, no new farm colony 
has been set going nor rate levied for obtaining land. 
There is dismay amongst those who are at the centre 
of the poverty because it seems that the Queen’s bene- 
faction, and the contributions it will induce, may have 
to be administered without conforming with any of 
those conditions which the Act in principle laid down 
as a guide for the future. 

Is then the Queen’s charity to be looked at askance, 
ungraciously, because the wisdom which should make 
proper use of her benevolence is wanting? Mr. Shaw 
in the letter we have referred to brings out the Queen's 
position with his usual insight into social matters, 
which is disguised from dull people who mistake 
solemnity for earnestness. The Unemployed Act was 
finding no employment because its engineers had 
scamped their work. They had devised a machine 
inadequate for what had to be done, and they had not 
supplied the motive power even for that. Dismayed 
by this inertia the Queen regards the situation with the 
eyes of the four thousand women of Whitehall. As 
Mr. Shaw puts it, she says in effect ‘‘ Well, if you 
cannot get my people work, I will give them bread. 
Who will come and help me?” and with that ‘‘ the 
Queen precipitates a crisis that was bound to come 
sooner or later”. Now what is the crisis? It is 
simply this, that if the State or community, call it what 
you will, does not find work it will have to find bread. 
That is the alternative which the Queen's action 
places before all those who dilate on the demoralisa- 
tion which must ensue on the State, strenuously 
and with broad intention, making effective the prin- 
ciple of the Unemployed Act. Is it then less demoral- 
ising to the people to undertake to find bread for them 
than to find work? The answer is that people feared 
lest the Queen’s charity should be applied only for the 
temporary provision of bread. To guard against this 
danger was the original motive of the Act : the danger 
springs up and confronts us again. We have reduced 
the Act to a dead letter from lack of courage and states- 
manship. We take fright at the prospect of finding 
State work and take fright again at the prospect of 
finding State bread. The latter seems preferable be- 
cause we have embodied social and industrial states- 
manship in the motto faissez aller, laissez faire as the 
Romans, whom Mr. Shaw once more quotes, embodied 
it in panem et circenses. But easier though it may 
seem to find bread than work, there are some considera- 
tions which may make us doubt whether it would not be 
better worth while to face the greater labour. The mass 
of unemployed will have to be kept as paupers either by 
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the rates or charity, and whichever it be the expense to 
the working or the well-to-do portions of the com- 
munity is the same. With the everyday changes of 
modern industrialism the creation of out-of-works 
will go steadily on: and the more these are kept by 
charity the more rapidly there will be an increase 
in the birth and death rates amongst them. The 
workhouse would break down and we should have an 
immense system of cutdoor relief which would make 
the expense at present seem a bagatelle. It must be 
remembered that the waste labour we throw off is 
not reabsorbed into the industrial system; the 
labourers are permanently disabled and they pro- 
ceed to breed a progeny for ever sinking lower into 
poverty and unfitness. These charity - supported 
classes might become the dangerous classes in the 
sense Mr. Shaw means when he speaks of their 
levying charity by plunder and threats of plunder. 
They might certainly be used by rival politicians and 
by their ‘‘ bosses” to plunder ratepayer and taxpayer 
who might then begin to consider that saving on the 
Unemployed Act had been very bad economy. But in 
any case, the longer we put off making it possible to 
employ the employable the more the absolutely unem- 
ployable will increase and be a load round every 
ratepayer and taxpayer’s neck. At present we cannot 
introduce any differential treatment between the two. 
There ought to be very different tests, but while 
the State denies its obligation to the employable 
derelicts the employable and unemployable alike will 
have to be supported en masse by charity. The 
Unemployed Act was never a proposal to find work for 
everybody so that it could be made a pretence by the 
idle and unfit for living on charity. The assertion that 
it implies this is a scarecrow. It was intended, and it 
would serve this purpose if it were effective, to make 
those economically productive and useful to the country 
who would otherwise become the sheer waste of the 
country — the unemployable. At present we shower 
indiscriminate charity on both alike and it is charity, 
not work, which demoralises and which will be found 
in the end the more expensive. While we regard the 
Queen’s benefaction therefore as being at the moment, 
in the utter inadequacy of the Unemployed Act, as 
both a gracious and practical step, Mr. Shaw is right 
in saying ‘‘It is character and statesmanship that we 
want and these alas! cannot be created by cheques and 
subscription lists”. But in the absence of ‘‘ character 
and statesmanship ”, the only alternative must be 
cheques and subscription lists. The importance of the 
Queen’s gift is that it is a reproof to the country for 
having still to rely on charity ; and it ought to make 
us ashamed of our lack of statesmanship. 


THE FASHION OF PHEASANTS. 


HAT is the Euston System and why has it this 
name? After reading the entertaining if mutually 
destructive article and letters on the subject, which 
the ‘‘Times” has printed lately, we find ourselves 
rather befogged. The Euston System sounds like some 
galvanic or electric treatment for sufferers from nervous 
complaints or lumbago. But it refers to game pre- 
serving. Briefly, the Euston System, as one first 
understood it, was this. The keepers on the Duke of 
Grafton’s estate laid in a large supply of addled eggs of 
pheasants and partridges and placed these in the nests 
of sitting birds: they took away the proper eggs of 
these birds to put under hens in coops. Just before the 
young birds hatched, the eggs were removed from the 
ens and replaced in the nests from which they came, 
the rotten eggs being taken away to make room for 
them. The pheasants and partridge mothers, duped by 
the human cuckoo, appear to be quite happy provided 
they have something, rotten or sound, to incubate—a 
vanity common to men as well as fowls—and end 
by hatching plenty of young birds for the shoot- 
ing season. Variants of this plan have certainly 
been tried with success on many estates. A man 
can have an incubator on his table at home and 
keep a it with partridge eggs in the 
laying season. hen a clutch of eggs are about to 
“‘chip” they can be withdrawn and presented to 


some sitting partridge, whilst her own eggs, hardly 
warmed as yet, may be put in the incubator. [p 
this way bad weather and creatures of prey may be 
defeated and the head of game on an estate well kept 
up or increased. The peculiarity of the Euston System, 
however, appears to be in the bad egg. Are there 
really enough bad eggs on the market to meet the 
demand if the Euston System becomes general? No 
doubt there would be a supply fully equal to the 
demand if ordinary ‘‘hens’” eggs would serve, 
London, for its breakfast table, imports them by 
thousands each week. But just as we are wonderin 
about this, the Duke of Grafton, who may be taken to 
know something about Euston, writes with emphasis 
to state it is absurd and that he never does anything of 
the kind. On the face this seems to explode the whole 
thing, for by ‘‘ Euston” is meant no other estate than 
the Duke of Grafton’s. If the system is called after 
the method used on the Duke of Grafton’s estate, and 
if the Duke of Grafton can show that he never permits, 
and never has permitted it or will, how can there bea 
Euston System? Here is a conundrum for country- 
house shooting parties at the lunch hour or after 
dinner. For ourselves, we give it up. 

But the Duke of Grafton, in his disclaimer, has 
raised another and a very interesting question as to 
game rearing generally. He prides himself on the 

ood sport which the pheasants give at Euston: this 
is owing, he declares, to the fact that they are really 
wild game and never hand-reared birds. One of the 
reasons he gives why the wild birds show such good sport 
is remarkable: it is suggested they will fly wilder and 
stronger because, for one thing, they are not crammed 
with so much food as the artificially reared pheasants. 
We are inclined to think with Lord Granby, who has 
also written to the ‘‘ Times” on the subject, that it 
may be a very hard matter to discriminate between 
the appetites of the two sorts of pheasants. It 
is common enough at this time of year to shoot 
wild pheasants with crops full almost to bursting with 
acorns and other food. It is the same with one of the 
wildest of all English birds, the wood pigeon. This bird 
at times will stuff its crop so full of acorns or nuts that 
it falls an easy prey to the gamekeeper or young gunner 
during the process of digestion. Wild pheasants, 
like tame pheasants, are gourmands; and probably 
after a heavy feast they are inclined, like the wood 
pigeon, to be sluggish. On the whole, the artificially 
bred pheasants turned down by the thousand on some 
estates, if skilfully ‘“shown” by the head gamekeeper, 
offer plenty of sport, so far as marksmanship goes, 
Writers and artists for ‘‘ Punch” used to make merry 
over the blowing to bits of tame pheasants ; and we 
can recall one picture, especially popular at the time, 
of the gamekeeper’s wife offering the guns her precious 
china cups and saucers from her dresser, to fling up and 
shoot at, so they would spare her feathered pets. But 
it is now well known that these birds fly hard enough 
where the keeper knows his business. A first-class 
all-round shot, not accustomed to this style of shoot- 
ing or to the use of a second or third gun, would 
find himself ill at ease if posted, the first or second 
time in his life, at a hot corner during the rush of birds 
overhead. If he had the nerve, he would not have the 
knack. The marksmanship, then, at the great battue 
—a hateful word but is it quite so bad as the ‘‘ shoot”? 
—of pheasants artificially bred and turned down, is no 
subject for scorn. It is sure, and, with the best per- 
formers, almost wonderfully clean. The ease of it, 
the absence of overt aim, the touch of certainty 
may remind one of some Peall or Cook on the spot 
when that tedious stroke was the thing. A man does 
not know how he does it, any more than he knows how 
he lays his long approach dead at golf or clears the board 
at pyramids ; and as a rule he no more wants to know 
this than he wants to know the physiological mechanism 
of his laughter or his tears. e glory, the interest 
are in the doing of it. 

So far pheasant shooting as done to-day is a great 
sport. But further? Here half a doubt insinuates 
itself. Of course, if sport depends on the size of the 


bag, as well as on the truth of the aim, here is more to 
prove that the pheasant fashion of to-day is fine sport. 
Does it? Do you have good sport where everything is 
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done for you except the act of raising the gun? Where 
the woods are cut and arranged for you, the birds bred 
and fed and turned down for you, the guns loaded for 
you, the game skilfully driven to you, the best positions 
accurately marked out for you? These are questions 
which, it is well known, have suggested themselves of 
late years to others besides mere blasphemers of the 
sacred bird. We take it they are open questions at 
present. It would never do to decide offhand that 
the big ‘‘shoot” is not sport. Think of the beaters 
who would be thrown out of employment if it went 
out of vogue—and of the loss to the landowners who 
depend on shooting tenants—of the trade which would 
be lost to many districts—of the distress in the gun- 
making and cartridge-loading businesses! Above all 
what in the world would become of the ‘‘ country house 
party ”? 


THE CITY. 


Ts volume of business on the Stock Exchange 

during the past week has continued to fall away, 
chiefly as a result of the less hopeful outlook in Russia 
and partly in sympathy with the sharp money squeeze 
which has been experienced in New York. Russian 
affairs have been particularly reflected in sales from 
Paris and the recent article by a German political 
economist which aimed at demonstrating that within a 
short period Russia would be compelled to reduce the 
interest on her outstanding indebtedness which amounts 
roughly to £800,000,000, received considerable atten- 
tion. As the major portion of this total is held in 
France there is small cause for remark that in the exist- 
ing political conditions the rentier is at length losing 
<ourage and selling Russian bonds which are 2 per cent. 
lower on balance for the week. Regarded however 
entirely from a market point of view the influence of 


the monetary conditions in New York have been even a 


more potent adverse factor than the Russian position. 
It is now quite evident that the demands upon the 
American system of currency and banking arising from 
the remarkable prosperity of the country are unequal 
to the strain when combined with an artificial set 
of conditions induced by abnormal speculation in 
Wall Street. The existing state of affairs is most 
dangerous and unless the position is speedily modi- 
fied by the return of currency from the Western 
States or by the action of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, it is almost impossible to avoid a 
severe drop in prices. The financial houses complain 
bitterly that the Treasury is treating the country un- 
fairly by holding the official balances in the Treasury 
instead of depositing a much larger proportion in the 
banks which would be available for general com- 
mercial purposes. The Secretary argues that whilst he 
is quite ready to afford assistance for legitimate trade 
or es he is opposed to action which would pro- 
ably encourage further speculative commitments. 
But it is difficult to see how far this official doc- 
trine can be carried without danger to the whole 
community. By refusing to assist the banks with 
the object of forcing speculators to close their 
accounts! a situation of panic might be precipitated 
which would in its general influence more than counter- 
balance the benefit aimed at by the Treasury in the 
interest of genuine trade. Meanwhile call money in 
New York has fluctuated between 25 per cent. and 
6 per cent. in the course of a few hours, but we under- 
stand that a further transfer of accounts to this side 
has taken place which will tend to alleviate the pres- 
sure. 
The report has come vid Paris that the date of 
the forthcoming Japanese loan has been fixed for 
g December and that the final preparations have 
been made in connexion with the issue. We have 
excellent reasons for the belief that the news- 
Papers are quite premaure in this statement. It is 
true that the loan will be on a 4 per-cent. basis and 
the total amount 450,000,000, but the issue price has 
not yet been positively fixed and we know as a fact. 
that the usual’ underwriting arrangements have not yet 


‘been entered into; the loan will’ be unquestionably a 


Success’ on its merits whilst the clever preliminaries 


‘future. 


have decidedly given the issue a wonderful advertise- 
ment and created much interest. 

The affairs of the Peruvian Corporation have been 
again prominently discussed and the preference and 
ordinary stock have been steadily sold since the 
announcement that the Peruvian Government had con- 
tracted with the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank for a 
loan of £600,000, which means that the settlement of 
long outstanding difficulties between the Government 
and the Corporation will once again be delayed: there 
is a rumour current that the interest on the preference 
stock will be reduced and the forthcoming annual report 
is awaited with much interest. 

The dividend announcement by the London Motor 
Omnibus Company at the rate of 1o per cent. per 
annum is evidence of the success achieved by the com- 
pany which will, we understand, shortly make an issue 
of 40,000 £5 preference shares carrying interest at 
6 per cent. per annum. The additional £200,000 is 
required to meet the demand for motor buses, and the 
company propose to increase their supply by about 
230 new vehicles, making 300 in all. The com- 
pany’s motors have now covered 400,000 miles and 
carried 4,000,000 passengers with remarkably few 
breakdowns, a merit which is due, it is claimed, to the 
excellence of the work of the Mercedes Company, from 
which the London Motor Omnibus Company have 
obtained a monopoly of the whole of their output for 
motor omnibuses until December 1907. We under- 
stand that after allowing for a liberal depreciation the 
annual profit per omnibus is about £600, and although 
there must necessarily for the present be some uncer- 
tainty as to the average profit over a series of years 
there appears to be an ample margin for contingencies, 
and the new issue should prove successful. An 
interesting rumour in the industrial section of the 
Exchange is connected with the amalgamation of 
Allsopps and Ind, Coope and Co.’s breweries. No 
official statement has been made beyond the fact that 
negotiations are pending between the two companies, 
and it would of course in the circumstances be quite 
premature to discuss the broad scheme which has on 
the face of it several possible advantages to the share- 
holders of both companies. 

The South African mining market has continued to 
sag away, although no considerable selling has taken 

lace: the lower prices are chiefly the result of ‘‘ mark- 
ing down” in the absence of business. The principal 
event of the week has been the issue of the reports of 
the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa and the 
Chartered Company respectively. The former company 
is one of the most influential in South Africa—more 
particularly the Witwatersrand—and the able review 
of South African mining affairs which extends to fifty 

ages is worthy of attention by all those who are 
interested in South Africa. The dividend announce- 
ment of 15 per cent. and the transfer of £1,000,000 
to reserve, with £984,687 carried forward, will be 
principally interesting to actual shareholders, but 
the general remarks will doubtless appeal to a wider 
circle, more particularly those statements bearing on the 
Chinese labour question. The report states that the 
steady advance of the industry during the past twelve 
months has been in the largest measure due to the 
introduction of Chinese labour as a supplement to Kaffir 
labour, and that the supply of indigenous labour is 
a insufficient to meet the requirements of the mines. 

e report further states that the engagement of 
Chinese directly led during the twelve months ending 
30 June, 1905, to the employment on the mines of some 
4,000 Europeans more than in July 1904, whose wages 
amount to over £100,000 a month while indirectly the 
great impetus given to the trade of the colony since 
their arrival is trustworthy evidence that many other 
Europeans have found employment in other trades and 
occupations. The report concludes by giving certain 
details which go to prove that a reduction in working 
costs and an improvement in profits from a better 
recovery of gold may reasonably be expected in the near 

The Chartered Company’s report will be referred to 
in our next issue. a ‘i 
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INSURANCE. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


A® interesting question has been raised by an 
accountant and actuary in Melbourne in regard 
to the proper duties of an actuary. The Life Assurance 
Act of 1870 says that every company shall ‘‘ cause an 
investigation to be made into its financial condition by 
an actuary”. It is generally recognised that the 
actuary’s duties have been performed when he has 
ascertained the liabilities, and that it is no part of his 
work to investigate the assets. It must be admitted 
that the financial condition of an insurance company 
cannot be determined from only one side of the balance- 
sheet. Of course the majority of the valuations of 
important Life offices are made by the actuary attached 
to the office who is frequently the principal official. As 
actuary he determines the liabilities, while as manager 
he states the assets, although it is customary for the 
directors to make a special investigation into all the 
securities each time a valuation is made. 

When consulting actuaries make a valuation of 
secieties with which they are not otherwise connected 
they seldom regard it as necessary to examine whether 
the securities held represent the stated value of the 
assets ; though if an actuary had reason to suppose 
that there was any great discrepancy between the real 
value and the book value of the assets, he would doubt- 
less make it clear that he was not responsible for the 
credit side of the balance-sheet showing the financial 
condition. To the lay mind it would seem as if the 
duty of investigating the financial condition which is 
imposed by law is not adequately fulfilled by the ordi- 
nary work of an actuary, but since the general practice 
is well understood and the duty of certifying the assets 
undertaken by either directors or accountants, or both, 
the onesidedness of the actuarial investigation is not 
very material. The examination of the assets might, 
however, in some circumstances be made by the actuary 
with considerable advantage. Many actuaries are 
much more conspicuous for skill and experience in 
connexion with investments than for mathematical 
ability, and finance constitutes an important part of 
the training and examination of actuaries. 

Whoever makes the investigation into the value of 
the assets it is important that more attention should 
be paid to it, and more information given in regard to 
the results than is usually the case at the present time. 
The weak point in the returns which Life assurance 
companies have to make to the Board of Trade is the 
excessively vague and meagre information required as 
to the nature and value of the securities held. The 
various American Insurance departments require an 
annual statement in much detail of all the securities 
owned. Supposing such returns to be truly made, the 
information as to assets is of much value. 

Some of the British insurance companies voluntarily 
publish fairly full particulars of their investments, 
though so far as we are aware none of them publishes 
details of the amount lent on mortgage and certain 
objections to doing so may be felt. Mortgages have, 
however, involved heavy losses to insurance companies 
from time to time, and it is not wholly satisfactory that 
information upon the subject cannot be obtained. 
Whatever information were given it is practically 
inevitable that the sense of security which exists, and 
rightly exists, in regard to the stability of insurance 
companies, would be based in reality upon confidence 
in the integrity of the directors and officials. In 
spite of this being in its way a satisfactory basis 
of confidence, companies which own well-selected 
securities are able to gain considerable prestige 
by giving evidence of the fact and a capable agent can 
often use such evidence with advantage when can- 
vassing an intending policy-holder. From every point 
of view, therefore, there seems much to be said in 
favour of the best insurance companies giving in 
much greater detail than at present full particulars 
about their investments. It would be quite sufficient 
to do this at each quinquennial investigation, and, 
without incorporating the particulars in the annual or 
valuation reports, to supply copies to their agents, to 
the press, and to policy-holders or other interested 
persons. 


LONDON BOHEMIAN CONVIVIAL AND 
GASTRONOMIC. 


an one who through widening ways passes from the 
point at which the trees of the Mall are gradually 
revealing themselves at Charing Cross to that at which 
S. Paul’s with its august dome looms through the 
broadening vista of Ludgate Hill it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the state of affairs when, a lifetime ago, the 
Strand impeded in the West by Northumberland House 
and narrowed into a strait by Holywell Street was 
dammed inthe East at Temple Bar. Yet the time to 
me seems scarcely remote when I lingered over the 
quaint stalls in Hungerford Market, and when, where by 
obscure ways Drury Lane debouched into the Strand, | 
paused to think of the vanished maypole and of Pepys’s 
adorable picture of Nell Gwyn standing in her smock 
sleeves and bodice at her lodgings’ door and watching 
the milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails 
dancing to the strains of a fiddler. Yet the change 
that has been made in the physical aspects of London is 
even less noticeable than that which has taken place in 
the conditions of social life, and the world of to-day is 
not more unlike that of yesterday, which in a volume 
of pleasant gossip* Mr. Innes Shand recalls, than is 
that of yesterday to the world of Fielding and Smollett. 

In social respects as in other Bishop Berkeley’s asser- 
tion that ‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes its 
way ” holds true, and the centre of intellectual and con- 
vivial life of London has been slowly moved from Fleet 
Street to Piccadilly or Pall Mall. A generation and a half 
ago it was in the Strand, whence not without difficulty 
it is in course of being dislodged. At the time of which 
I speak theatrical life, so far as central London is con- 
cerned, excluding the East End theatres and the trans- 
pontine houses now virtually non-existent, extended 
from the Strand, the easternmost theatre to Braham’s 
house, the S. James’s, the westernmost. That limited 
space, much less than a mile, is now further narrowed, 
but Leicester Square may be substituted for the Strand 
as the presumable centre of theatrical movement. Close 
to the Strand in or about Covent Garden adjacent were 
spots of nocturnal and Bohemian resort and revel. 
A few places of not too savoury reputation might 
be found further afield, and Vauxhall and Cremorne 
represented the limits of Western dissipation. East- 
ward rather than westward the pleasure-seeker at that 
time wandered, and for one gourmand who drove to 
Richmond in search of a dinner there were ten who 
resorted to Greenwich and Blackwall or even to Purfleet 
and Gravesend. Ordinary dining places were close to 
the theatres. A privileged guest might then as now, 
if in luck, be entertained at the Mansion House or in 
the halls of one of the great City companies, where if 
he were bidden to a Court as against a Corporation 
banquet he might depend upon entertainment to satisfy 
a modern Lucullus. Failing such a privilege he might 
enjoy his callipash and callipee at the Albion in Alders- 
gate, or extending his limits delectate in a fish dinner at 
Billingsgate, followed, if he pleased, by churchwarden 
pipes and glasses of steaming punch such as ‘‘ Boz” in 
his early works was wont to eulogise. More central for 
the Templar or the pressman—little was heard then of 
the journalist—was Simpson’s, then as now the place 
for a joint, the Albion in Brydges Street, where he 
would be surrounded by actors and might hear a wit- 
combat between “Johnnie” Toole (now somewhat 
solitary among his reminiscences) and H. J. Byron or 
E. L. Blanchard who have long gone ad plures. 
Next door to the Haymarket at the Café de l'Europe 
he was not unlikely to see Ben Webster the greatest 
actor of his day, or Buckstone, generally known as 
‘* Buckie,” the ripest and most genial of theatrical 
humourists. 

In Fleet Street was a string of taverns and chop- 
houses some of them still flourishing and some even 
now preserving memories of Dr. Johnson. Most re- 
nowned among them was the ‘‘ Cock” immortalised by 
Tennyson. Concerning this, a constant haunt of mine 
in salad days, I may tell a short story not without a 
moral to the reflective mind. Dining there with a friend 


* “ Days of the Past: A Medley of Memories.” By Alexander 
Innes Shand. London: Constable. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 
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now equally illustrious in literature and statesmanship, 
jn whose future England is at this moment actively 
concerned, I or he asked the attendant whether he were 
the “‘ plump head waiter” to whom the then Laureate 
referred and received the astounding answer, “‘ Yes, sir, 
Iam, and a very great liberty it was of Mr. Tennyson.” 

After the dinner and a visit to the play at half 

ice—a bygone institution—the Strand with Marie 
Wilton in “ Court Favour” or the S. James’s with Miss 
Herbert in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Dulcamara” the routine was 
to go for a chop and a baked potato to Evans’s. The 
place of Thackeray, a little earlier the most constant of 
patrons, was by this time vacant, but the gathering of 
literary craftsmen was always large. Paddy Green 
meanwhile recalled in a somewhat faded fashion 
masters of ceremonies dating back to Beau Nash, and 
Herr von Joel with his snuff-box was ‘‘retained on 
the premises”. Here from beside the smoking platter 
or, on favoured occasions, with ladies from behind the 
grille of a private box, one heard the ‘‘ boys with 
women’s voices” sing glees as they have not since been 
sung. Less decorous and less frequented resorts were 
the Cider Cellars and the Coal-hole, places to which in 
his pictures of London life Thackeray makes slighting 
reference. 

Other spots there were to which it is now scarcely 
indiscreet to refer where in the early morning after the 
passage of the Early Closing Act belated legislators, 
journalists and barristers found their way. A mysteri- 
ous knock secured admission to rather stuffy back 
premises at which excellent lobsters and oysters could 
be obtained, while a small and secret trapdoor allowed 
the passage of surreptitious drinks from a tavern 
situated dos-4-dos with an entrance in another street. 
Mysterious rites of initiation were practised. Once in, 
one met members of Parliament, an occasional writer 
of European reputation and now and then (horresco 
a judge. 

Down the river the glories of Blackwall as a scene of 
conviviality are passed and the name of the tavern is as 
forgotten as that in Paris where Villon entertained la 
belle heaulmiére and other objects of his bibulous 
worship. Across the water at Greenwich one of the 
two famous taverns the Ship and the Trafalgar still, 
though in diminished glory, exists. At the ministerial 
whitebait I naturally did not assist. At the SATURDAY 
Review dinners, which under Beresford Hope were 
neither less sumptuous nor, in a sense, less dis- 
tinguished, I did, and there if anywhere I must have 
met Mr. Shand whose recollections begin at a time 
coincident with my own, with the period say of Fox 
Maule afterwards Lord Panmure, and Lord John, after- 
wards Earl Russell, and extend with them to to-day. 
I should seem boastful if I stated what men of rank 
and eminence have been my frequent guests at Purfleet 
where we consumed among other delicacies curried 
prawns the memory of which remains a dream. 

At the Falcon at Gravesend where the sails of 
the great liners ascending the river fell on the table and 
darkened the room I consumed the earliest and best 
asparagus from across the river at Stanford le Hope. 
These places have, as Mr. Shand justly complains, 
virtually disappeared, and whether the once much- 
advertised Rosherville is still the place to spend a 
happy day, whether its attraction has paled before the 
more recently discovered North Woolwich or whether 
all have sunk into oblivion I know no more than he. 
One other occasion that is now forgotten and should 
not be I am perhaps permitted to recall, though it was 
my own in inception and execution. This was the 
banquet (déjeuner) given to the leading members of the 
Comédie frangaise on their first visit to London in the 
year of disaster to France when Paris was in German 
possession. Around the fountains at the Crystal 
Palace in the tropical department the tables under a 
velarium roof were arranged, and here Got, Delaunay, 
Bressant, Coquelin and others of that august brother- 
hood met in friendliest association all that was most 
renowned in English literature, statesmanship and art. 
Lord Dufferin took the chair. Lord Granville had the 
time of a Cabinet Council anticipated by an hour and rode 
a frane étrier to be present. The speeches, all in 
French, were by the two noblemen named, and among 
others by Alfred Wigan and Henry Reeve, the editor 


of the Edinburgh Review, whose name is frequent 
in Mr. Shand’s pages. The invitation cards were 
designed by Lord, then Sir Frederic Leighton, and 
the gathering and occasion were among the most 
notable often recorded. 

Of festivities up stream endless memories survive, 
but on these I may not dilate. That was a memorable 
occasion at which I was present when Salvini the great 
Italian actor was entertained at the Star and Garter by 
English artists presided over by Henry Neville. A 
wonderful sensation was created when a well-known 
baronet and Portuguese nobleman drove on a four-in- 
hand through Richmond Park to Oatlands a select 
party, myself included, the most conspicuous members 
of which were Henry Irving, ‘‘ Johnnie” Toole, and 
Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill). Of these the Colonel, 
in a costume not far removed from war paint, created 
much the greatest impression on the crowd. Into the 
world with which I deal Mr. Shand gives many inte- 
resting glimpses. It forms but a part of his subject 
since his memories link old Edinburgh with old 
London. He furnishes pictures of literary celebrities 
drawn largely from gatherings in the smoking-room 
of the Atheneum, wherein he met men I also was 
privileged to regard as friends, Lord Houghton, 
Sir Richard Burton, who does not seem to have im- 
pressed him quite favourably, gossiping Sir William 
Fraser, poor dear Professor Palmer whose death was 
so dismally tragic, Sir Richard Quain, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and many another. His most interesting 
pages are those which appear in the chapter on the 
changes in London, the evolution of the Hotel and 
Restaurant and others which have suggested my own 
few reminiscences. His ‘‘ military memories” are not 
mine, nor am I able to follow him in his rambles with 
rod and gun, since from sport I have held aloof. He 
sneers a little—I know not why—at literary frequenters 
of Skindles of whom I was one, and at their “‘ ladies ”, 
who in my experience were ordinarily members of their 
own families, and he falls into a curious booby trap 
when he speaks of the Windham Club, of which he 
appears to have been a member, as the Wyndham. 

These things are, however, of trivial importance and 
the book which is in some respects linked to others 
from the same source is pleasant, amusing, and 
animated. JoserH KNIGHT. 


THE ROKEBY ‘“ VENUS”. 


id nothing further were in question, the reappearance 

in London of the Rokeby Velazquez after fifteen 
years would be a happy thing for the lovers of art, and 
critics might hold their peace about a work whose 
beauty is uncontested and shines out more brilliantly 
after the removal of a yellowed varnish. 

But the picture is for sale, and the very pressing 
question arises, What is to become of it? England 
is, after Spain, the wealthiest country in works by 
Velazquez, and this treasure has not yet been broken 
into. Add to the fine works at the National Gallery 
and Hertford House the magnificent man’s portrait 
at Apsley House, the woman’s at Devonshire House, 
the Riding School piece at Grosvenor House, the sketch 
for the Menifias at Kingston Lacy, the ‘‘ Innocent X”’, 
the ‘‘Juan de Pareja” and other works in private 
hands; if the total is far below the royal collection 
that remains in the Prado, it takes a high second place 
for quality and variety. The Rokeby picture is not 
only superb ‘n quality among these, but unique in 
character as well, when the whole work of the painter 
is considered. The pictures of Velazquez’ later time in 
the Prado collection that can be compared with it are 
much inferior. The ‘Coronation of the Virgin”, in 
which the same model appears, is on false ground 
for Velazquez, and its suppression would leave his 
record for doing incomparably what he was fitted 
for and that only, the clearer. The ‘‘ Mars” is 
touched by the same taint; like the earlier ‘‘ Apollo 
at the Forge of Vulcan” it suffers from incompatibility 
of subject and material. The ‘‘ Venus”, if she is not 
Venus, is so extraordinary a reading of the lithe beauty 
of a woman’s body that it takes its place oe 
master-works of painting. Whether we go back to 
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Giorgione or come forward to Ingres there is no 
mould that the design of this need fear to challenge. 
Giorgione’s figure is a diviner person and her design 
a triumph of contrivance by which indentations of the 
silhouette are avoided, the form compacted and the 
outline so simplified that she cuts, almost too suc- 
cessfully, an almond shape upon the picture-field. 
Velazquez accepted all that makes a woman’s form 
different from a man’s, and by his very emphasis on 
this recast the mould. This invention or discovery of 
formal beauty he wrought out with his matchless com- 
bination of firm and slippery in modelling, of plastic 
resistance with vital flow and airy elusiveness, of 
breadth of tone with subtle steps of it that defy 
analysis, of silver and rose in flesh that is brilliant at 
once and sober, and struck into a strangeness of har- 
mony by the nameless black of the drapery beside it. 


And all this with such certainty and soundness of craft | 
that the canvas is almost as fresh as on the day it was | 


painted. 

Such is the picture which is the first to be threatened 
in a noble list, and no one will deny that it will be a 
sorry thing if it is lost to England by a change of 
hands. The question is being asked on all sides 
whether it is not possible to secure it for the National 
Gallery. What are the chances ? 

I fear it must be admitted that the occasion finds us 
very badly prepared. The National Gallery is without 
a head. hether the administration had heard any 
rumours of the impending sale we cannot say, but we 
are probably not doing them an injustice in supposing 
that the emergency finds them unready with a scheme 
to meet it. The ideal policy in such matters would be 
to mark down the pictures in private collections that 


should on no account be lost to the nation and invite | 
the owners to advise the National Gallery in the first | 


place of any intention to sell, so that there might be 
time to make an effort and avoid a double sale. 
a far-sighted policy like this on the part of the adminis- 
tration requires to be backed by an understanding with 
and a policy on the part of the Government. And if 
the National Gallery has no director, the Government 
has no Minister of Fine Arts whose business it is to 
consult with the Gallery authorities and obtain the 
necessary funds from his colleagues. If pictures of 
generally recognised value could be bought out of the 
annual grant of £5,000, this would not be necessary, 
but that is no longer the case. 
was bought a hundred years ago for 


But | 


The Rokeby ‘‘ Venus ” | 
500 ; multiply | 


that price by the number of years, and it may be con- | 


jectured the result will not extravagantly exceed its 
resent market value. The National Gallery, there- 


re, is helpless unless the Government or private | 


munificence steps in. On several occasions these two 
forces have combined. Two of the trustees of the 
National Gallery are members of the Government. 
The present occasion is surely one on which they might 
use their influence. But it is also the moment for any 
wealthy friends the National Gallery has to come to the 
rescue, through the National Art Collections Fund or 
otherwise. It is not a case that can be met entirely 
by the modest subscriptions of the poorer lovers of 
art ; the amount required is too big for that. 

The truth is that the time is fast approaching when 
the nation will be unable to obtain famous pictures and 
works of art except by the gift of millionaires unless 
it makes up its mind to submit to some special and 
definite form of taxation. If a smart duty were levied 
on the export of works by deceased masters, one smal! 
source of income might be created and some check 
placed on the foreign drain. At present the only 
resource is hard begging when the necessity suddenly 
arises. If only it might become as fashionable and 
honourable to keep works of art from leaving this 
country as it is to bring ‘‘ cups” or ‘‘ ashes” across 
the ocean from other countries! D. S. MacCo t. 


ACTRESSES AND AGES. 


\NE sometimes sees, not often, an elderly actress 
playing the part of a girl. The sight is dis- 


‘ag, and mars any illusion that the play may have 
to create. 


But, at any rate, one the solace 


of knowing that the actress is doing her best, and is 
failing only because she is unevenly matched in the duel. 
with Nature. One has not this solace when one sees,. 
as one so often does see, a young actress playing the 
part of an old or middle-aged woman. It is as easy to 
simulate eld as it is difficult tosimulate youth. Crow’s- 
feet and hollows, though they cannot be painted out, 
can be painted in. Infirmity of movement, or mature 
deliberation of movement, can be easily assumed b 
youth, though youth’s agility can only be: mocked by 
the efforts of eld. And youth’s inimitable voice can 
easily be toned to notes other than its own. Yet, 
simple though these tricks are, young actresses are 
never seen playing them. Cast for elderly parts, they: 
will go so far as to powder their hair, A la Marquise. 
Thus far, and no further. Their faces must not forfeit 
the bloom and linelessness of youth. And the result 
is a pretty picture of eighteenth-century young woman- 
hood, and needs but a ‘‘ mouche”’ on chin and cheek 
to consummate the illusion. A very living picture, 
too—living with all the blithe intensity of youth, 
moving with kittenish grace and freedom, and sparkling, 
and mincing, and coquetting, ever so prettily, and. 
melodious with notes of laughter yet more silvery 
than the aforesaid coiffure. It seems rather churlish 
to cavil at a thing so pleasant in itself. But one has 
to judge it in relation to what it was intended to be by 
the author of the play which it adorns, and in relation. 
to the exact dramatic impression which it ought to. 
make on us. And by such standards one is bound to 
deem it amiss. 

I noted two strong instances of it lately, in a very 
successful play which, in deference to the two ladies. 
who supplied the instances, I will not particularise.. 
One of these two had to impersonate an old maid, 
whose heart of gold was obscured by a very sharp 
tongue. In the course of the play, she was more. 
than once referred to as ‘‘ that old harridan”’. Yet, 
facially, she was the most winning of most juvenile 
ladies from the court of Le Roi Soleil. In voice, too,. 
and in movement, and in everything but the rude things. 
she had to say, she was signally, and unremittingly, 
seductive. Thus these rude things were utterly queered. 
in their ‘“‘value”. Said by an elderly woman, they 
would have seemed a pardonable form of eccentricity, 
as intended by the author. Said by a very young and. 
pretty woman, they were quite unpardonable insults, for- 
which this very young and pretty woman would any- 
where have been excluded from decent society. Nor was. 
this the sole mischief. The whole reason for the old 
maid’s presence in the play was that she was to act as. 
chaperon to a young man and woman who might other- 
wise have been compromised in the eyes of an audience 
ever jealous for the chastity of heroes and heroines. But, 
as she appeared to be practically a coeval of the heroine, 
her chaperonage lost its obvious force ; and only by a. 
hard effort of the imagination, made with shut eyes,. 
could the audience take her at her proper value. The 
other instance was supplied by a lady who impersonated 
a married woman with a grown-up daughter. For 
some time after the curtain rose, I was under the im- 
pression that the mother and daughter were sisters ; 
and when I did, at length, grasp the relationship, I had. 
to exercise the greatest care not to let it slip from me.. 
Of course, one has seen sometimes in real life a mother 
and daughter who, in the distance, and at a cursory 
glance, might pass for sisters. But such misunder- 
standings can be contrived only through great pains. 
taken by the mother. And the mother in this play was. 
a simple and admirable creature, with no jealousy at 
all of her daughter’s youth. Thus even a momentary 
misunderstanding would have been a pity. How much 
more a pity, a misunderstanding that had to be guarded. 
against throughout the whole course of the play! 

Such instances could, if I ranged over other plays, be 
multiplied indefinitely. These two suffice to the plaint. 
that I am making at large. I move a resolution that 
the refusal of young actresses to add, in any circum-- 
stances, one week to their ages, is deleterious to the 
interests of dramatic art, and ought to be abolished.. 
Young actors do not err thus. They err, rather, in the 
opposite direction. Cast a young actor for the part of 
a man of sixty, and the chances are that he will insist 
on playing it with all the extremest symptoms of senile 
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decay. His face will not be visible through a network 
of wrinkles ; his hands will tremble like aspen-leaves ; 
his voice will quaver in the topmost treble. All this he 
will regard as ‘‘a good bit of character”, and will be 
wholly delighted. Why has our young friend no 
counterpart among mimes of the other sex? . It might 
te urged that women have less power of impersonation 
than men have. That is true. They can hardly escape 
from themselves. But they wouldn’t if they could, 
when it were a question of young actresses imper- 
sonating old wemen. All women have a far more 
intense abhorrence from the prospect of eld than any 
men have. To assume publicly the aspect and manner 
of eld would be for them a hideous reminder of 
their future in private life—a reminder which their 
comparatively shallow devotion to art would never 
suffice to make them incur. Of course, women who 
are married and have several children do not regard the 
prospect of eld with very great horror (though even 
they regard it with greater horror than does the 
average young bacheler). But these women are not on 
the stage. At any rate, none of them is among the 
actresses who are young. The young actresses, one 
and all, for reasons of nature, are passionately averse 
from the simulation of eld. But there are professional 
reasons, too, for the aversion—reasons of trade. 
Every young actress wants to be a great success, and 
to earn a great salary. Unless she happens to be also 
a great genius, her salary will cease to be great after 
her first youth. With great genius, she will be able to 
linger on, dictating her own wishes, and playing young 
parts after she has ceased to be young, at the rate of 
fifty or more guineas a week. Without that rare 
gift of genius, she will have no chance of play- 
ing parts that do not befit her years. She will have 
to be content with humdrum middle-aged parts, for 
which the remuneration is (however unjustly) small ; 
.and (according to the present policy of managers) she 
will not be engaged often even for these. Thus, the 
young actress beholds before her a brief career. She 
will have to make hay while the sun shines, and, inci- 
dentally, to keep the sun shining as long as possible, 
and to make it appear to shine even after it has set. 
So soon as she is definitely regarded as middle-aged, 
the game is, to all intents, up. Is it likely that she 
will, meanwhile, do anything which might serve to 
make the public forget her youthfulness, or might give 
a definite impression that she is no longer young? No, 
it is too much to expect of her that she shall play 
middle-aged parts artistically. It is too much to expect 
‘of even the most imperious stage-manager that he shall 
succeed in compelling her to play such parts in sucha 
way. On the other hand, it is not too much to expect 
of the managers themselves that they shall cease to 
offer her such parts. The middle-aged actress is not 
tare. Itis to her that such parts should be offered. 
‘Her endeavour will be to play them youthfully. But, 
‘even so, she will not be able to mar the needed 
allusion so completely as it is marred now. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


THE BASS. 


OF all professions in the world that of principal 
basso is the most difficult and the least re- 
munerative. Ladies, of course, as a rule cannot 
adopt it, Mother Nature in her matronly care for 
her own sex having paid some little attention to 
that matter. In spite of the case of Jean de 
Reszke tenors cannot sing bass ; and de Reszke, after 
all, was never anything but a baritone. But those 
who possess bass voices are sorely tempted to try 
fortune and the public by warbling gruffly in public 
places—‘“‘ quires and places where they sing ”—and in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred they meet with only 
disappointment. The bass has not the tenor’s chance 
of displaying his manly form, his hair, his romantic 
moustache. For his sins—for the sin of being 
a bass—he is usually gifted with a burly frame; 
while rarely growing so stout as the average 
‘tenor he gives the impression of being stouter, more 
unwieldy. Contrariwise, let him grow his hair never 


so long it never looks really long, never romantic. 
Above all, his voice, be it never so fine and resonant, 
has not the seductive quality that makes him the 
darling of all the youngest and the oldest ladies. His 
voice requires the most careful training; there are so 
many passable basses that engagements are difficult to 
find, and as a consequence when the engagements are 
found they are badly paid. From beginning to end of 
his career he has no career ; he has in no way any luck ; 
he gets little money, no social position and no coddling. 
He is born an unfortunate wretch, doomed to be damned. 
We are all born under sentence of death, but the bass 
finds it out sooner than the rest of us. He usually gets 
relegated to the grave long ere he is dead and spends 
long years in obscurity of a cathedral town where only 
the least desirable of elderly ladies show him the 
smallest respect. When he sings ‘‘Why do the 
nations” he may win a round of applause from the 
bass heroes of the local choral society; this is men- 
tioned in the next issue of the local newspaper, and 
then the bass lapses back once more into the darkness 
from which apparently nature never intended him to 
emerge. His share in the cathedral service is only a 
cause of sorrow and of anger to the many and resigned 
discontent to the few. 

The demand for tenors is a hundred times greater 
than that for basses. It may be, as I have suggested, 
the tenor’s more attractive appearance, the quality of 
his voice, the infinite number of sentimental songs 
written for him—it may be any one or more of a 
thousand reasons, but there the fact remains that tenors 
are wanted for ballad concerts, oratorio concerts, all 
sorts of concerts, and basses are not wanted. Thus 
we have a natural case of supply and demand. But 
an artificial case is created by the fact that it is the 
tenor (next to the soprano lady) who draws the crowd 
and therefore makes all sorts of ventures profitable. 
That is to say, it is more necessary to secure a good or 
at least a popular tenor than a good bass. A popular 
tenor may mean a big success and a bad one failure ; 
while a good or middling or bad bass makes compara- 
tively little difference to the box-office. There is keen 
competition amongst entrepreneurs to get the best 
tenors ; basses, good and bad, compete keenly amongst 
themselves to get possession of any entrepreneur what- 
ever. So the tenor becomes upstart, conceited, unen- 
durable, and the bass slowly develops into a meek, 
docile animal, glad to do his daily round of work and 
earn his daily bread. 

This is not altogether as it should be. I have hada 
pretty considerable experience of all sorts of singers of 
all their various sexes, and on the whole I have found 
the basses the finest artists. As technical musicians 
they are far superior to their colleagues. It seems 
hard on them that they should not only get inferior 
pay, but also be regarded by the majority of mankind 
as inferior artists. Yet they may take comfort. When 
a new play is produced as often as not an actress or an 
actor gets all the applause and all the press notices 
while the author is scarcely regarded. The composer 
of an opera is a mere nobody compared with the prima 
donna. These cases may be reckoned as examples of 
the general truth that the interpretative artist always 

et his worldly reward sooner than the creative. The 
interpretative artist, the actor, the singer or player, 
enjoys thousands a year for a few brief years, and then 
his or her memory and reputation fade. The creator 
starves, and perhaps for generations afterwards 
his descendants live on the fruits of his labours— 
which is a great deal of good to the creator. If 
Homer’s descendants could be found they might be 
millionaires—or, rather, might have been had proper 
copyright laws existed in Homer’s day. (I leave out 
the question of whether Homer was Homer or another 
man of the same name.) In essence the case of the 
tenor v. bass and the interpretative artist v. creative is 
the same. The tenor is wanted and the interpretative 
artist is wanted; the bass is not wanted and the 
creative artist is not wanted—not, at least, in the case 
of composers until the demand is too late to be much 
use to him. Since the beginning of civilisation it has 
always been so, and so, I suppose, it will always 
remain. The omnipotent populace has so willed things, 
and basses, composers, painters, and poets must accept 
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the inevitable. The bass must console himself with 
the fact that he suffers in the best of good company. 

Had I thirty thousand sons, and were hard put to it 
to find professions for twenty-nine thousand of them, 
and they all had good bass voices, not one of them 
would, with my goodwill, become a professional bass 
singer. The years of arduous study, the competition 
for small engagements, the sickening disappointment 
at the last—these are not pleasant things to contem- 
plate. The few exceptions prove the rule in a remark- 
able way: they are or have been astonishingly few to 
begin with, and of those few most are or have been men 
of curiously strong force of character, men of singular 
personality. But if a man thinks he has this character, 
or that owing to a specially fine voice he is designed to 
play a big part in musical life, then let him first of all 
make himself a fine musician, master all the operas, 
songs and oratorios, and secondly studiously avoid all 
the methods and devices that lead the tenor to success. 
They are not helps but hindrances to the bass. They 
make him ridiculous—what is more ridiculous than a 
long-haired bass? or a bass who warbles and senti- 
mentalises? Let him study in France—not in Italy, 
where he will acquire the trick of sentimentalising ; not 
in England, where he will forget to unlearn his 
natural gift of bellowing like a Handel oratorio-chorus 
singer. France, somewhat curiously, knows how to 
produce and train—especially train—fine basses ; and 
to France the young bass must go to find salvation. 
And this is, in my humble view, the beginning and end 
of the whole matter. Good advice, beyond this, is 
worthless. Don’t have a bass voice ; don’t become a 
professional bass; but if you must, go to Paris with 
your voice until your teacher is satisfied with you. 
Then come back to England and eke out a precarious 
livelihood by singing in a provincial cathedral choir, 
and perhaps you will be happy. 


Joun F. Runciman. 


CHESS. 
54. Oricinar. By A. W. Danren 


White to mate in two moves. 


ROBLEM By S. Loyp.—White (7 pieces): K--K3, Q—Q4, 
R-KRs, B—QR3, Kt— Ky P-KKts. 
pieces): K—K3, P—KB2, P— ite to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 53: 1. B—Ktz, If K—Kt6, 2, R—B4, &c. 


The following game was played in the match between 
the City of London and Metropolitan Chess Clubs : 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
H, W, Shoosmith. H. Greenwell. H. W. Shoosmith, H. Greenwell. 
I. P—K4 Castles P- 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 


B-Kts, P-Q 
~Kt = = 


It is questionable whether it is worth while driving 
the bishop to a square where in all probability white 
intends to place it. B—K2 instead suggests itself. 


9. P—Q4 ‘Q-B1 


Black evidently had this move in mind when he 
played P—QKt 4. Considering the usual difficulty in 
developing the black queen in the Ruy Lopez this 
resource may have a good deal to recommend it, espe- 
cially if it compels white’s rejoinder. 


Castles 


8. B-—Bz2 B-—K2 


10. P—KR3 11, QKt—Q2 P-—R3 

Kt - Ki followed by P—B4 promises a strong attack, 
As it is this pawn merely becomes a target for white’s 
bishop. The procedure of R—K1 and B—B1 which 
black adopts might very well have commenced at this 
stage. Anyhow, all the resources of variety seem to 
be at black’s disposal. 


12, Kt—Br R-Kr 17. Q-Bz2 
13. Kt-—Kt3 B-Bi 18. Kt—R4 Kt—B3 
14. B—K3 Kt-QI1 19. P—KBg QR-QI 
15. PxP PxP 20. Q-—B2 PxP 
16, Q—Q2 P—QB4 21.BxKBP Kt—K4 


An exceptionally fine move to counteract the effect 
of B x P which cannot now be avoided. 


22. BxP KKt—Kt5 23. PxKt PxB 


If Kt x P then Q—B4 and white has won a piece. 


R4)—Bs KtxP 
35 
P-Ks 


27. RxR QxR 
28. B—K4 Bx Kt 


Black has by fine play extricated himself from a very 
difficult position. 


29. RxR BxB 37. R-Q1 Q-B5 
30. KtxB Q-—R7 ch 38. R-—Q3 -B—K2 
31. Q-R 39. R—Qz2 B—Rg5 ch 
32. 2-3 Q-—R8 ch 40. Kt—K6 ch 
33. K-K2. ch 41. K-B Qx Kt 
34. K—K1 Q—Kt8 ch 42. Q—R2 B-—Kt4 
35- Q-K6 ch 43- QxP Q-KBs5 
Q-Ka2 Q-B8 ch 


This isa mistake. Q—KKts would have forced the 
exchange of queens and won the rook and the game 
easily. 

44. R-—B2 

A clever move ensuring a draw. If QxR, white 

has a perpetual check. Anything else, white wins. 


BRIDGE, 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND AGAINST A SUIT 
DECLARATION. 


[* judging of the import of the original lead the 

Jean element counts for a good deal. Some 
players always open from their best suit, and others 
prefer opening a weak suit to leading from a guarded 
one. When the third player knows his partner’s game, 
it is generally easy to determine what the lead means, 
but when playing with a stranger it is sometimes not 
SO easy. ith nothing else to guide him, the third 
player should construe the lead of a small card as being 
from a long suit, and he should play his highest, just as 
he would in whist, and use his own judgment as to 
returning the suit. The dummy hand being exposed, 
there is no finessing to be done, excepting when he 
holds ace, knave and the king or queen is in dummy. 
In this position he must credit his partner with the 
other honour, and finesse the knave, unless he has so 
many of the suit that it is likely to be trumped on the 
next round, or unless he suspects his partner of having 
led a singleton. 

When the opening lead is obviously the highest of a 
weak suit, there is no obligation on the third hand to 
play his highest, he must be guided by what he sees in 
d . Ifhe can win the trick, either with the ace, 
or with the king when the ace is in dummy, he should 
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By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. V.—The Constitu- 
tional Compromise of the Eighteenth Century —Effects of the Classica Renaissance : its Zenith and Decline—The Early Romantic Renaissance. 
vo. 10s. net. 


“— Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., ros. net each. 


VOL. IV. READY NEXT FRIDAY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. IV., 1875-1885. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-IIT., 8s. 6d. net each. 


K I Pp PS. ALFRED, “LORD TENNYSON. 


A Memoir. By Harram, Lorp TEexnyson, late Governor- 


} General of Australia. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Extra 
s crown 8vo. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


LORD ROBERTS'S 
H. G. WELLS. FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. With Illus- 


trations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo. 6s 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. | RECOLLECTIONS. By O’Brien, M.P. 


“« In every sense the best of good reading.” With Photogravure Portraits. Svo. 14s. net. [ Shortly. 
WORLD, 
LECTURES ON THE 
aieeeatiiieatiehinedoanntinds EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP 
OBSERVER. i By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of ‘* The 
‘* The interest and humour never flag.” Golden Bough.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY. 
«‘ The most amusing book aad | at the same time the tenderest book | By the Late CANON AINGER. 
that Mr, Wells has ever written.’ LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By A trrep 


AINGER, M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Canon BEECHING. 


1 8 
NORWAY AND THE UNION WITH 2 vols. crown 70s 15s. net 
» By Friptjor NANSEN. New Impression, with , 
a Supplementary Chapter on the Dissolution of the Union. STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. By Recr- 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. NALD BLoMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 
be 10s, net. 


New Book by the Author of — 
“THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” NEW GCREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. An 
Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of Luther Burbank. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. by W. S. Hanwoop. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Biographical Study. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. ri Works by the Author of 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Intro. “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


duction by Austin Dopgson, and by Hucu 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vetutie. THE SOLITARY SUMMER, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. Ilus- 


trated Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN JOHN By A. G. BraDLey. | BENEFAOTRESS. Crown 6s. 


= ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. Ext: 
THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. & 


By C, LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D. F.R.S.  Feap. 8vo. | THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. [llustrated in 
2s, Net. Colours by Kare Gregnaway. 4to.6s.  - 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lmrrep, London. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS and PERICLES. 


A reproduction in collotype facsimile, with introductions by Mr. Sipney Lee, 

of the earliest editions of that portion of Shakespeare's work which found no 

in First Folio, viz. les, and the four volumes of poems—Venus 
is, Lucrece, Sonnets, “and The Passionate Pilgrim. 


In sets of five volumes, not sold separately, either (a) in real vellum with kid 
leather ties (the precise form of the original binding), at £6 ss. net; or (4) in paper 
boards imitating vellum, with ties, after the original manner of binding, at £3 1os. 
net. Orina ae volume (c) in rough calf, at £4 4s. net ; or (d) in paper boards, 
at £3 3s. number of copies printed i is 1,000. If any copies remain unsold 
the price will be rai: 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by J. Cuurron 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s, net. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


Wales BLARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Sampson, 
(/memediately. 


Now Reavy. Volumes XIII., XIV., and XV. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Chronologically arranged and edited, with Notes and full Index, by Mrs. PaGeT 

Tovnnee, containing over 400 Letters not included in any other collection 
Crown 8vo. on ordinary w~-~ (16 vols.), cloth, £4 net; on Oxford India 
r (8 double volumes), cloth, £5 4s. net; demy 8vo. on hand-made paper 

limited edition, 16 vols.), cloth, "Ex2 net. 

*e° The final volume, containing the IN will be issued on DEC. 11, 
when the present prices will be discontinued and the full prices charged, viz., 
44 16s. net, £6 16s. net, and £16 net respectively. 


On publication of 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS 
In 3 vols., edited by GEorGe BrrkBeck HIL1, D.C.L., 


The present prices of the earlier Johnsonian volumes, edited by Dr. 
BIRKBECK HILL1, will be discontinued and the following net prices 
will come into force : 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 6 vols. 


cloth, £2 2s. net ; half-roan, £2 ros. net. 


JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 


net ; half-roan, £1 4s. net. 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. 


cloth, £t 1s. net ; half-roan, £1 4s. net. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. With 


a ered bang of Dr. Birkbeck Hill by H. S. Scort, M.A. 3 vols. cloth, 
41 16s. net ; half-roan, £2 as. net. 


2 vols. cloth, £1 1s. 


2 vols. 


Uniform vols., fcap. 8vo., from 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF BLAKE. Edited, 


with Introduction, by Prof. WattER RALeicu. (/m mediately. 


POEMS AND EXTRACTS chosen by WIL- 


LIAM WORDSWORTH for an Album presented to oo katy Mary Lowther, 
Christmas, 189. Printed literally from the vicinal, with facsimiles. 


WORDSWORTH’S LITERARY CRITICISM 


IN PROSE, with an Introduction by Nowe. C. Smiru, M.A. 


WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES, 


with an Introduction by E. pg Sftincourt, M.A. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC will be 


completed by the issue of the late Mr. DANNREUTHER’S The 
ROMANTIC PERIOD (Vol. VI.) and the Second Portion of 
Mr. WOOLDRIDGE’S The POLYPHONIC PERIOD (Vol. 
II.). The Six Volumes are: L., IL., The POLYPHONIC 
PERIOD, by Mr. WOOLDRIDGE; IIL, The SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by Sir HUBERT PARRY; IV., The 
AGE of BACH and HANDEL, by Mr. FULLER MAIT- 
LAND; V., The VIENNESE SCHOOL, by Mr. HADOW ; 
and VI., The ROMANTIC PERIOD, by Mr. DANNREU- 
THER. 

nor which ar now ready, at bet fr 


Volumes for 43 15s. net be withdrawn, and 


Lenten: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen "Corner, E.C, 


BLACKWOODS 


| beg to announce that they have this week publisted two new books 
which they commend especially to the attention of THE SERVICES 
AND OF ANGLO-INDIANS. 


1. COLONEL HUGH PEARSE’S ** FHE HEARSEYS”’ 
(1§s. net) is the history of a well-known. Anglo-Indian family which 
gathers up the romance of English rule in our great Dependency ir 
the East. It is told by the author of that romantic volume, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Alexander Gardner.” 


II. CHASSEUR’S ** STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPAN- 
ESE WAR”? (6s. net) comprises the brilliant series of papers so: 
eagerly read while appearing in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


BLACKWOODS 


have just added to their LIST these books, suited to the most varied 
tastes: Mr. A. C. NEWCOMBE’S ** VILLAGE, TOWN, AND 
JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA”? (12s. 6d. net), a charming volume 
of especial interest at this moment in view of the Royal Visit. The 
critics generally are agreeing with an authority in the Daily Afaz/, who 
said that the book ‘‘ will be read with avidity by all who have been in 
India or are in any way interested in that great Eastern possession.” 


Sportsmen and naturalists always welcome an animal book if it is. 
written with knowledge and enthusiasm ; and such is Mr. RICHARD 
BELL'S *‘* MY STRANGE PETS”? (6s. net). Never was there 
such a collection of strange fowl, and four-legged creatures and creeping 
things, as Mr. Bell keeps in his Scottish home and has brought into 
these pages. This book is ‘‘a mine of information, suggestions, and 
stories,” says the Spectator, and all the other reviewers are of the same 
opinion. 

A new volume by Mr. ALFRED NOYES is, Mr. R. C. Lehmann 
says, an event of importance to all lovers of poetry. The book he 
refers to is called ** THE FOREST OF WILD THYME ”’ (ss. 
net). ‘In future years,” Mr. Lehmann continues, in his review of it 
in the Bookman, ‘‘ Mr. Noyes may attack enterprises of great pith and 
moment in poetry, but......he will not easily or often surpass what he 
has now done in this exquisite poem.” 


BLACKWOODS 


also have added to their FICTION the following EIGHT NEW 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS : 


Two stories of Afrikander life and adventures by past-masters im 
that field. * THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING 
CASES”’ is by Mr. PERCEVAL GIBBON, the author of that 
remarkably strong first novel, ‘Souls in Bondage”; ** RICHARD 
HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR,’’ by Mr. DOUGLAS BLACK- 
BURN, the author of the well-known ‘‘ Prinsloo of Prinsloodorp.’” 
Both stories have just running through Blackwood’s. 
Magazine.” 

A dainty comedy of the Eighteenth Century. ** MADAME, 
WILL YOU WALK? ’’ by Miss BETH ELLIS, in which the 
critics say **the author of ‘ Barbara Winslow, Rebel,’ has achieved a 
triumphant success.” 

An Historical Romance. Mr. W. J. ECCOTT’S ‘** ES 
INDOLENCE OF ARRAS,”’’ which the Manchester Courier 
says ‘‘ will remind most readers of Dumas at his best.” 


novel of present-day Society. “‘MISS LOMAX, 
MILLIONAIRE,”’’ by Miss BESSIE PARKER. ‘Delightfully 
clever......a sparkling story.” 

A story of Russia to-day. Miss GARRETT MILL'S “ In 
THE HANDS OF THE CZAR.”’ 

A New Zealand Tale, WELEWNA,”’ by Mrs. H.O. FORBES, 
in which the reviewers say delightful descriptions of scenery give charm 
to the genuine human interest. 

A story which puzzles the critics. ** WHERE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD.’’ This is a first novel and has been 
criticised variously by the reviewers. But the majority are loud 
in praise of Mr. E. M. FORSTER’S story. For example, Mx. 
Masterman in the Daily News says ‘‘ This brilliant novel..,...tolf 
with a deftness, a lightness, a grace of touch, and a radiant atmosphere: 
of humour.” 


BLACKWOODS| 
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r—T. NELSON & SONS 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


As last year,a special feature of Messrs. 

Nelson’s New Publications is the inclusion 

of exquisite coloured Plates greatly adding 

to the attractiveness of the books at no 
increase of cost. 


|= By Sir W. LAIRD CLOWES and 
6 ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 6/ - 
A New Book about the Navy. Twenty Illustrations in 


TRAFALGAR REFOUCHT. 


oun been on the cut to depict a pat Fe 
cent sea-fight under steam, and with the 
murderous possibilities of the day. 
At 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 

Smouldering Fires. 

This, the sixteenth annual addition to a long list of charm- 

ing romances of history, is a tale of the terrible catastrophe 

at Martinique, which historical so recently as 1902. 

Six Coloured Illustrations by E. SHEPARD. 

New Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 

The Ghost of Exiea Priory. 

A capital story, telling of the trials and troubles of a little 

girl at school, the tradition of the Priory ‘‘ ghost ” adding 

a touch of romance and ing to a pleasant dénoucment, 

Six Coloured Illustrations by Miss N. TENIson. 

A new and captivating Historical Romance by 
C. W. WHISTLER. 

A King’s Comrade. 


ous weapons and 


The author’s talent for making events of long past history 
live again is ht to bear on this story with the usual 
happy results. Six Coloured Illustrations by A. F. 
SKINNER. 


By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
The Heiress of Aylewood. 
Astory that will captivate girls. Six Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Miss N. TENISON. 
At 3/6 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
Soldiers of the Cross. 

The brilliant colours of Spanish life in the picturesque 

days of Ferdinand and Isabella form the background to an 

en ing story of adventures with the warlike Moors. 

Four Coloured Illustrations. 

A New Historical Tale 
EVELYN EVE “GREEN. 
In Northern Seas. 
Four Coloured Illustrations. 
By EDWARD STEP. 
A- Naturalist’s Holiday. 

A thoi ly interesting and instructive description of 
animal life in the sea and on the rocks. po weed 
Illustrated. 

At 2/6 
By TOM BEVAN. 
Red Dickon, the Outlaw. 

to expect a sa rebellion, tlawry, 

's story wi i i Coloured 

Illustrations by WALTER GRIEVE. Pt 

By M. KIRLEW. 


Famous Sisters of Great Men. 
Henrietta Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and 


Fanny M 
Ate 
By H. ROBERTON. 


At 
By HAROLD AVERY. 


Under Padiock and Seal. 
Two Coloured Plates and Illustrations in black and white. 


Write for Complete Catalogue, post fret on application. 
5 NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, B.C. ; EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 18 NOVEMBER, 1905. 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


“The Military Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge.” 
By Colonel Willoughby Verner, assisted by Captain 
Erasmus Darwin Parker. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
1905. 36s. net. 


“pas book has appeared opportunely at a moment 
when our forces are once more in the crucible, 
and new moulds are being fashioned for what may 
emerge. The story of the Duke of Cambridge’s life is 
necessarily a history of the army during the latter half 
of the last century, and that period witnessed a tran- 
sition from old methods to new in military matters 
such as a similar lapse of years has never seen before. 
The man who had been trained by Wellington and 
represented in his early years of command the traditions 
of the Peninsular war lived to assist in introducing 
short service. The rigid drill master of the Crimean 
epoch survived to inculcate loose orders of fighting, 
saw smoke disappear from the battlefield, and the 
British soldier in khaki war paint. During his reign 
breech-loaders ousted the Enfield, Armstrong guns re- 
placed smooth-bores, and quick-firing guns the Arm- 
strong in the hands of our enemies if not in our 
own. A revolution in tactics hardly less drastic than 
that brought about by the substitution of muskets for 
bows was developed over his signature, and changes in 
the office hardly less sweeping than those in the field 
were gradually accepted by him. His correspondence 
and minutes tell such a story more plainly and vividly 
than the pen of the most sensational writer could 
hope to do, and our authors have done well to let him 
speak for himself as much as possible. Thus it is that 
we have here methodically set down all that has been 
gossip or surmise for decades past. A piquant revela- 
tion here and there, an illuminating side light now and 
again, but always a plain unvarnished record of bare 
facts which are eloquent to those who desire to study 
our army and would know why so many reputations lie 
buried in Pall Mall. We may say at once that the 
Duke comes well out of it. Whatever record leaps to 
light he, like his greater master, will never be shamed. 
That the Duke loved the army and according to his 
lights was devoted to its interests has always been 
recognised. His birth and station were enough to 
place his devotion to the Queen at the head of it beyond 
the region of doubt. It will come as a surprise how- 
ever to all but his most intimate associates to learn 
that with a view to his own professional improvement 
he habitually worked with an indefatigable industry 
that a subaltern or captain would nowadays con- 
sider drudgery. Even when he bore all the weight 
of responsibility which his high position imposed 
on him, and when an old man, he kept regular 
diaries in his own handwriting of the greater campaigns 
which occurred while he was in office. The Indian 
Mutiny, the Abyssinian war, the expeditions to Ashanti, 
Egypt and the Sudan are all to be found carefully 
summarised from day to day by a Commander-in-Chief 
whose social duties prolonged his daily work far beyond 
the time when he left his office. Officers were ordered 
by many generals to keep such records of the late 
Russo-Japanese struggle. None probably who grumbled 
at his task realised that he was merely asked to 
follow the example of the old soldier who had ruled 
the army long before he was born. In truth it was 
not exceptional facilities and opportunities but sheer 
hard work that gave the Duke that mastery over the 
details of his profession, and that grasp of military 
principles which these pages will show the public he 
ssessed. Of. course all who were associated with 
im have always recognised his ability, but the men 
in the street will now understand that he was very 
far from being a figurehead, or roi fainéant taking his 
opinions from his subordinates, and trusting for in- 
formation to a carefully selected staff. 
It will now be seen too that the popular notion that 
he was a boulder of obstruction, or narrow-minded up- 
holder of bygone traditions was a completely false one. 
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In being conservative in his principles the Duke only 
resembled the great mass of professional men trained 


to appreciate fully the technicalities of their trade. | 


Lawyers are conservative, so too are engineers, and 
physicians and managers of railways. This is but to 
say that such men realise that modern conditions are the 
outcome of experiment, and that we cannot tamper 
with the system by which a vast organism has been 
evolved any more than we can disturb the roots of a 
mighty tree. But as he himself was fond of asserting, 
the Duke not only did not oppose reform where change 
was necessary, but he, as is now unmistakeably shown, 
repeatedly and pertinaciously recommended improve- 
ments which in some cases have been grudgingly con- 
ceded since his death owing to the pressure of public 
opinion brought to bear since the South African war, 
or which are now advertised as the discoveries of new- 
fledged reformers. The story of the Duke’s official 
life is in fact a record of a protracted struggle between 
a man fighting for the interests of the army and of the 
state against a long series of politicians forgetful of 
the safety of their country in the search for a reputa- 
tion as economists to sustain them at the hustings or 
in Parliament. Lord Wolseley his successor carried on 
the struggle ; with what effect is written in the history 
of the great Boer war. But Lord Wolseley only wore 
the mantle which was left him after forty years’ wear. 
Thus it now appears that an officer supposed to be an 
obstructionist was so far ahead of his times that more 
than thirty years ago he insisted that the objects for 
which we kept up our army should be clearly specified. 
The demand has only the other day been met, or, as 
some will say, not met. He also recommended the 
adoption of the Militia ballot as the basis for national 
defence, and now after years of inattention men of all 
parties are coming to regard such a step as a compara- 
tively feeble advance towards national security. More 
than thirty years ago it was the Duke who showed 
that we required more cavalry and a great increase in 
the field artillery, yet no Government listened till the 
South African war proved the justice of his contentions. 
He pleaded for the institution of annual manceuvres 
after the continental fashion and was again ignored ; 
and he advocated arrangements for the auxiliary forces 
to take part in such exercises with a similar lack of 
success. It now appears also that he looked to exemp- 
tion from the Militia ballot as the lever by which the 
Volunteer services might be increased and improved. 
Who now will assert that by this means our Volunteers 
may not be welded into efficiency, and before many 
years are over the experiment made? More remark- 
able still—we find him urging that our Yeomanry 
should be trained more thoroughly in their dismounted 
duties years before the South African war, and anticipat- 
ing the results of that experience when he insisted that 
the rifle and not the sword was their true weapon. 
Again he is now revealed to us as the actual designer 
of the Committee of Defence, and the exponent of the 
doctrine that soldiers and sailors should sit in con- 
clave when questions of imperial defence are under 
discussion. That no proper scheme of mobilisation 
existed in our War Office until the last few years of 
his reign was an anxiety ever before his mind, and 
he endeavoured to impress his fears on successive 
Secretaries of State in vain. It was in the teeth of 
his earnest protest that the office of Director-General 
of Military Education was abolished, with the disas- 
trous consequences that we all remember. In the face 
of the supreme ignorance that could bring about this 
last disaster it is no wonder that his demand for the 
creation of a cavalry school received no attention. He 
showed that our auxiliary forces should be organised 
im peace for their duties in war, and his logic as usual 
was treated with contempt. Were he alive and in 
office now, very probably he would meet with the same 
‘scant courtesy. We could fill columns in recording 
the long roll of his abortive endeavours to improve 
our fighting strength. To do so is not necessary. It 
is dawning on the public that such experiences were the 
fate of every enlightened soldier of the last century, and 
will be the reward, unless public opinion be roused, 
of those who have to carry on the fight for efficiency in 
the future. But we have dwelt much on this phase of 
the Duke’s activities because he has been dealt with 


| harshly, and it is only just to his memory to show that 


the so-called obstructor was an enthusiastic reformer 
compared with the officials who blocked the path of 
progress. The illusions of the vulgar crowd 4s to 
the Duke have been scattered we hope for ever by 
these pages; in them too the value the army placed 
upon him is shown to have been justified. He was 
respected, and now we know justly so, as the friend 
of both officers and men; as the man who took 
care that justice was meted out to each, who hated 
jobbery, who encouraged and rewarded industry and 
patience. The interests of the army and not individuals 
were known to be his first thought, and while he was 
at the helm discontent and grumbling were never heard, 
His high position was to him a trust and he filled it with 
a sense of duty and of responsibility. To regard it as 
a means of benefiting friends or partisans was not the 
Duke’s way. The army would be more happy and con- 
tented to-day could as much be said of all who followed 
him. And events have vindicated his good sense and 
foresight. He dreaded the formation of cliques and 

rties in the army, and he had reason with him when 
4 did so. Therefore he clung to office. Not for 
personal aggrandisement but from a sense of duty to 
the Queen and to the army for which he had been so 
long responsible. He considered that a prince of the 
blood was more likely to be an impartial administrator 
than a man whom the stress or storm of a military 
career had flung for the moment to the top. According 
to his own view an army governed by Royal prerogative 
is either an anachronism or must be commanded bya 
member of the Royal House. So thought many others 
who have helped to make England what it is. So 
possibly will some day think a government that enters 
office with an honest desire to re-create the spirit that 
carried us through the great struggle with France, the 
Crimean war, and the Indian Mutiny. But whether 
they arrive at this conclusion or not, they and all men 
who would understand the problem must study these 
records of a man who knew and understood our army 
as no other man of our time hasdone. We congratulate 
the authors on the manner in which they have accom- 
plished their task, and send our hearty good wishes 
after the volumes they have launched. 


THE POMP AND PURPLE OF PROSE. 


‘* Sir Thomas Browne.” (English Men of Letters Series.) 
By Edmund Gosse. London: Macmillan. 1905. 
2s. net. . 

“ Religio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne. London: 
Gibbings. 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Souvenir of Sir Thomas Browne.” With Illustrations 
and Notes by Charles Williams. Norwieh and 
London: Jarrold. 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


Oa of the two English writers whom Lamb 
desired most to have seen in the flesh was the 
knight of Norwich. Elia’s own quaintnesses of style 
were modelled to some extent on Sir Thomas Browne’s. 
“ Le style c’est ’homme méme” was never truer of 
anybody than of Browne. Yet while his career, habit 
and tastes wete simple and unaffected, the radiance of 
his prose, in its exquisite and elaborated opulence, em+ 
broidered jewelled and perfumed, outvies, as Mr. Gosse 
says, the richest fabric ever woven on a Tyrian_ loom. 
The criticism of it occupies a great part of Mr. Gosse’s 
volume. We only wonder that he could restrain him+ 
self from quoting a great deal more. For where else 
can the literary sense find a more bewildering feast 
enjoyment than in Browne? It revels in his delicate 
fancies like a lean horse turned loose in a June pasture 
of lush and sweet-scented grasses. . 
Browne was not neglected by his own age. During 
his lifetime the ‘‘ Religio Medici” was translated into 
French, German, Dutch and Italian, and had rua 
through many Latin and English editions. Guy Patia 
wrote from Paris in 1645, ‘‘ On faict icy grand état 
du livre intitulé ‘ Religio Medici.’ ”. In his later years 
the provincial author became an object of worship. to 4 
large circle of devout disciples, who carried his oe 
if their bosom, or sate at his feet att found ine tiis 
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conversation ‘‘more varieties and delights than all 
the folios and book-follies of the time could afford”. 


‘When at the end of 1642 Edward Sackville Earl of 


Dorset brought one of the earliest pirated copies of the 
‘*Religio Medici” under the notice of that arbiter of 
all romantic accomplishments and ideas, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, the latter tore the book open and pored over 
it half the night upon his pillow in an excitement of 
enthusiasm. Ere it was light he was awake again and 
penning page after page of ‘‘ Observations” on the 
new-born literary marvel, discriminating but ardent. 
In a few months the country doctor was the talk of 
half the capitals of Europe. And his reputation with 
the public grew steadily throughout his long life. 
When Charles II visited Norwich in 1671 he was 
about to confer knighthood, quite in the modern way, 
upon Mr. Mayor; but this worthy handsomely begged 
that the citizen who had imparted such lustre to 
Norwich might receive the accolade in his place. The 
Stuarts loved both literature and science; and the 
King is said to have visited his new knight in his house 
and witnessed the anatomising of a dolphin. 

It is plain, however, that Browne fascinated his 
generation not as a writer of English prose, but as 
a thinker, a mystic, a putter-forth of ‘‘étranges et 
ravissantes pensées”. © now would care to read 
one of the translations of this writer? The fragrance, 
the pageantry, the “‘ learned sweetness of cadence’’, are 
gone. Self-conscious artist though he was, “‘intoxi- 
cated like some Italian of the Renaissance two hundred 
— earlier, with the new-born sense of loveliness”’, 

is style ‘‘melting into the pure frenzy of beauty”, 
Browne had half intended to write in Latin rather than 
in English. As he was also a proficient in French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch and Danish, was a 
fair Grecian and not ignorant of Hebrew, we may be 
thankful that in spite of all temptations his muse 
remained English after all. Like his contemporaries, 
Browne thought the matter of his thought more im- 
portant than the manner—though he was intentionally 
a mannerist, and the best of the kind. Aftertwo anda 
half centuries we take but a faint interest in his specu- 
lations and audacious flirtations with the inscrutable, 
except the interest of knowing that he made them. 
It was very different when Charles I and his Parlia- 
ment were fighting. Rome indexed the “ Religio” ; 
Puritanism regarded it as inspired by the devil; cul- 
tured Anglicanism was slightly scandalised. But 
Browne seems only to have been trying to make 
people start—as a docile but original child makes 
embarrassing theological observations in the drawing- 
room—while at bottom a very dutiful Christian. e 
plays freakishly with paradox. He prattles in his 
stately, complacent way about his own quasi-heresies 
—the soul’s sleep, universalism, pre-existence, Para- 
celsianism, or what not—but the dreamy, melodious 
river of his thought, heading for some daring cataract, 
presently doubles back and caresses the quiet pas- 
tures, lily-fringed, where saints and fathers walk and 
pray. Mr. Gosse watches the convolutions of the 
stream with nervous dread of whither the next sudden 
turn will lead. He is disappointed that he cannot 
really hail Browne as a pioneer of latitudinarianism. 
He points out that all Browne’s convictions are vague, 
ductile, and evasive. Browne had not thought out 
the logic of toleration any more than Jeremy Taylor 
had. He in some ways resembles Pascal. But his 
easy Laodicean optimism is far removed from the 
“* agonies and exultancies” of Port Royal. 

However, the age which saw the publication of 
“ Religio Medici” took it seriously. The very phrase 
was piquant, for it was a common saying ‘‘ubi tres 
medici duo athei”. Browne in fact came to seem 
rather behind than before his time. He had belonged to 
the era of an inquisitive and imaginative Baconianism ; 
his exposure of the “ vulgar errors” of the learned 
has no real scientific value; and his blend of naive 
scepticisms with medizval credulity, however charming 
to ourselves, gave him after the Restoration, when 
facts had come to engross attention rather than ideas, 
the character of an eccentric. The Royal Society 
steadily refused to elect him as a Fellow. The im- 
mortals have admitted him to their number instead. 
It was a century in which every kind of intellectual 


activity found its own honour. Browne lived to see 
the canons of literary style alter immensely. The 
aspiring note of ‘‘ imaginative excitement and uplifted 
extasy”’, the sombre magnificence of high-built sen- 
tences, as of a ‘‘ solemn musick”, gave place to an 
easy and lucid elegance. The ‘‘pensile” paradise of 
thought was laid out in trim flower-borders and 
cabbage-beds. It is odd that Tenison was Browne’s 
literary executor. 

It is interesting to compare Browne’s picturesque 
prose with that of other prose stylists of the great age— 
the majestic serenity of Hooker, the visionary strength 
and fury of Milton, the seraphic dignity and sweetness 
of Bishop Taylor. Browne was making splendid but 
unchecked experiments with English while it was, as 
Johnson remarks, still plastic. His Latinisms were no 
doubt to some extent suggested by his medical train- 
ing. Johnson’s own sonorous polysyllables, though 
Boswell says that they were influenced by Browne, do 
not really recall the curious and whimsical formalism 
of the earlier writer, any more than Blenheim or 
Chatsworth recalls a palace in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ”’. 
Johnson’s grandiose verbiage clothes a vigorous and 
nervous common sense; whereas Browne’s reveries 
are aptly compared by Mr. Gosse to slow and aged 
goldfish—it is true he is speaking of the mysterious, 
quincuncial ‘‘ Garden of Cyrus’’—gliding about in the 
twilight of a dark and vitreous, but translucent, pool. 
There is no resemblance between Brownese and 
Johnsonese. Besides, Browne was anything but a 
good hater. 


TWO MUSICIANS. 
** Johannes Brahms.” By Florence May. 2 vols. London : 
Arnold. 1905. 2ls. net. 
‘*The Life and Letters of Tschaikowsky.” By his Brother. 
Translated by Mrs. Newmarch. London: Lane. 
1905. 


f yrs a gigantic Life of Brahms in process of being 


deliberately exuded from the German Press, it 
was perhaps a little rash of Miss Florence May to 
offer the English musical public two big volumes on 
the same subject at the price of one guinea net. The 
day has gone by for the hasty production of large 
books ; large books are wanted only by students, and to 
meet the needs of students they ought to be written with 
extreme care by highly competent authors. Unless 
every rift is loaded with ore a book decreases in value 
as it increases in bulk and weight. The ordinary 
reader has not the patience, nor the student the time, to 
dig in a cartload of verbal rubbish for the few points 
that are interesting, or the few facts or bits of analysis 
that are significant. Musicians especially work out 
badly when treated in two or more volume form. With 
a few exceptions their outer lives are not uninteresting ; 
the tragic lives—for instance, Mozart and Schubert— 
were brief; there is no material for psychological 
analysis. The lengthy biographies, such as Jahn’s 
‘* Mozart ” and Spitla’s ‘‘ Bach”, are partly padding, 
partly exhaustive examinations of the composers’ works 
and attempts at tracing the composers’ development. 
What a terrible affair is Glasenap’s ‘‘ Wagner”’, con- 
tinued by Mr. Ashton Ellis, a work which the trans- 
lator-author or publisher dare not, or at least does 
not, venture to submit to impartial criticism. And if 
Wagner, after his stormy career, cannot be made other 
than a boresome subject, what can we expect of 
Brahms ?—Brahms, who had no early, middle age nor 
old age struggles, who quiescently drifted from success 
to success, and took his occasional failures quite as 
serenely as he did his successes. The happy man, like 
the happy nation, has no annals. 

Possibly Miss May has succeeded as well as is pos- 
sible with so unpromising a subject. But profound 
musical insight she has not, and therefore a great part 
of her two volumes is of no interest to any living being. 
Her first chapter, consisting of her own recollections 
of Brahms, is mere tittle-tattle. Far too much e 
is devoted to Miss May, far too little to Brahms. iss 
May first met the composer at the house of Mrs. 
Schumann, who was Miss May’s piano teacher. Of the 
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Schumann household we are given no vivid glimpse : 
even the outer aspect of the town in which it existed 
is vaguely depicted. Without asking for a detailed 
account of the relations between Mrs. Schumann and 
Brahms, one might at least ask for some picture of 
their musical evenings and a hundred et ceteras—that 
is, if the thing has to be done at all. Then when 
we come to Brahms’ methods of teaching we find 
omitted all that might have been of value. Brahms 
is described as charming, affable, patient, and all the 
rest of it; we are told that he insisted on the hands 
being held in a certain position and on certain passages 
being practised to develop flexibility of the fingers ; but 
what the position was, and what were the passages to 
be practised—these are trifling matters of which we are 
left in — ignorance. We learn scarcely any- 
thing of Brahms’ personal habits, which Miss May 
must have had many opportunities of observing. 
Finally, as has been said, when we come to a discussion 
of the compositions, the task, though conscientiously 
taken in hand and carefully executed, is not done with 
sufficiently profound or acute insight to be of any great 
value. 

Brahms, on the whole, was not an amiable person. 
Afraid of being worried, of finding himself unable 
to meet strong personalities on equal terms, of being 
pricked and bitten, he resolutely set to work to convert 
himself into an artificial hedgehog. He was armed 
at all points against all comers. He hid in his 
burrow as much as possible, but when he was forced 
to go out into the world he thrust his quills recklessly 
into the offensive and inoffensive alike. The most shy 
of animals may become the most dangerous at times ; 
and many a polite stranger, meaning no harm, met 
Brahms and went away with bleeding fingers. The 
result is we know little about him. The professional 
journalists invented, or based ridiculous stories on idle 
café gossip ; and those who knew respected the master’s 
sensitiveness and did not tell—at least have not yet 
told. Perhaps it is as well. The enormous quantity 
of anecdotage that has gathered round the names of 
many of the great composers is enough to disgust any 
ordinary reader ; and it is a sin to add to it. Brahms’ 
methods of teaching and of composing might be in- 
teresting and useful to know; but if we cannot learn 
anything fresh about these let us be thankful that there 
are not as yet any apocryphal books about him. 

This is not the place, and the time has not yet arrived 
to attempt an estimate of Brahms’ genius and achieve- 
ment. This is certain, that his fame, great in his life- 
time, has steadily increased since his death. Even the 
critics who are most antagonistic make startling ex- 
ceptions, and while condemning certain of his works 
place others on the very highest pinnacle reserved for 
the noblest masterpieces. Nothing is greater than the 
**Song of Destiny” ; nothing is duller than —— (we 
will leave the reader to fill in the name according to 
taste). And surely no man’s inspiration was more 
variable in force, more intermittent in its occurrence. 
When we reflect on the mass of music he left, one 
thing stands out more and more clearly. We have 
spoken of his as a happy life, and it was a tranquil life 
at allevents. But a note of pain or sorrow or regret 
or despair sounds out for the first time in the music of 
his middle period and becomes more and more poignant 
until it reaches its utmost poignancy in the last 
“* Serious Songs”. The cause of it we do not know, 
probably will never know ; but it is there, and Brahms 
cannot be classed amongst the sunny joyous composers 
on account of it. Yet his sadness is not a world- 
sadness like Beethoven's ; it was something far narrower, 
personal and peculiar to himself. 

_ The other book before us is at once more and less 
interesting. Tschaikowsky was a much more interest- 
ing personality than Brahms; his life was more mixed 
and varied. That he was as great a musician can 
scarcely be said ; that he was and remains much more 
popular goes without saying. But the present life, con- 
taining, as it does, an enormous amount of interesting 
material, still fails to hold one’s attention for the simple 
reason that it is too long and is padded out with stuff 
that ought not to be in any biography. Many of the 
composer’s letters are interesting, but do we want to 
read his orders of chops and tomatoes? On the whole 


the book was more stimulating in its original con- 
dition ; but in its present form it will serve a future 


biographer. 


THE HISTORY OF A PERSIAN PROVINCE. 


‘An Abridged Translation of Ibn Isfandiyar's 
of Tabaristan.” Edited by Edward G. Browne. 
London: Quaritch. 1905. 8s. 


HIS volume, which has been published at the 
expense of the fund left for the encouragement of 
Oriental learning by the late Mr. E. J. Gibb, really 
consists of copious extracts made by Professor Browne 
from an interesting and important work compiled by a 
certain Mohammed ibn Isfandiyar about A.p. 1216, 
Most of what knowledge we have of the history of 
Tabaristan is derived from Ibn Isfandiyar, later writers 
having drawn largely from him, while the written 
sources from which his materials were derived seem to 
have been lost. 

Tabaristan is the name of the picturesque and fertile 
district which stretches along the south-eastern shores 
of the Caspian, running into Mazandaran on the one 
side and bordered by the ancient Chorasmia or Kharizm 
on the other. Cut off from the rest of Persia by the 
Elburz range it long maintained its independence 
against the Mohammedan conquerors of Sassanian 
Persia. It was not until 838 that the Khalifs finally 
made themselves masters of the country and the religion 
of Zoroaster was superseded by that of Mohammed. 
Twenty-five years later the Shi‘ite heretic Hasan ibn 
Zaid founded a dynasty there which lasted for nearly a 
century. Inthe thirteenth century came the Mongol 
invasion which swept over Western Asia like a destroy- 
ing flood. Kharizm was overrun in 1222, Bagdad 
sacked and the Khalifate overthrown in 1258, and the 
Caspian provinces were ravaged by fire and sword. 
Ibn Isfandiyar’s History was written just before the 
map of the Mohammedan world had been changed by 
the invasion of the northern barbarians. 

Like most Oriental histories it is full of personal 
anecdotes which lighten the details of murder and 
treachery and are often entertaining. There is a long 
digression, for example, on the causes assigned for 
the wholesale massacre of the Barmecides whose name 
has been made familiar to us by the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”. 
Harun er-Rashid appears in it in a dress very different 
from that of the hero of our childhood. A hostage 
from Tabaristan, a boy belonging to the princely house, 
had, we are told, been entrusted to the keeping of the 
famous Vizier Ja‘far. One day when the Commander 
of the Faithful had been drinking deeply he ordered the 
lad to be brought to him in spite of the vizier’s protests, 
and then accused him of saying that he was more 
nearly related to the Prophet than the Khalif and there- 
fore more worthy of the Khalif’s throne. The boy at 
first denied the charge, but on receiving a written 
assurance from the Khalif that he should be neither 
slain, hanged nor poisoned, admitted that he did claim 
the more direct descent. ‘‘ If Mohammed the Apostle 
of God were alive”, said the lad, ‘‘and should seek 
alliance with thee through a sister or a daughter, 
wouldest thou consent or not?” ‘‘ Yes”, answered 
Harun, ‘‘ why should I not accept so worthy an 
alliance?” ‘I should not”, was the reply, ‘‘and it 
would be improper for me to do so”. arun was 
silent at the time, but some days afterwards sent for 
his vizier and told him to bury the youth alive, the 
assurance of safety he had given him being against 
steel, poison and strangling, but not against burial. 
Ja‘far, however, was more merciful than his master : he 
buried a sheep instead of the youth, whom he warned 
of his danger. The lad fled in disguise first to Balkh, 
then to Turkistan, where notwithstanding envoys and 
spies he was protected by the Turkish ruler. The 

alif accordingly determined to revenge himself upon 
Ja‘far, whom he murdered along with all his family 
and relations in circumstances of peculiar treachery 
and ferocity. The odd thing is that neither the Khalif’s 
subjects nor the narrator of the story seem to have 
seen anything either extraordinary or inhuman in the 
conduct of the ‘Commander of the. Faithful”; on 
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the contrary, it was only what appears to have been 
expected from him, and in no way interfered with 
his being a good Mohammedan or an example to the 
faithful ”. 

After all, it was in accordance with the traditions of 
the Khalifate. ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, who 
has been exalted by his Shi‘ite followers almost to the 
level of divinity, had, as we learn from Ibn Isfandiyar, 
spread the gospel of Islam by somewhat similar means. 
** A tribe called the Banu Najiza reverted to Christianity. 
‘Ali attacked and crushed them, and sold their women 
and children by auction as slaves to the Musulmans. 
Masgala ibn Hubazra ash-Shazbani bought them for 
100,000 dirhams and set them free, but being unable to 
pay more than 30,000 dirhams he fled to Muauriya. 
‘Ali thereupon destroyed his house at Basra.” To 
massacre the fighting men and make money out of the 
women and children was a form of conversion eminently 
characteristic of the apostles of the new faith. 

Good Mohammedan as he was, however, Ibn 
Isfandiyar was not forgetful of the history and legends 
of Tabaristan in the days of its ‘‘ unbelief”. Indeed 
the stories he has to tell of Nushirwan and other pre- 
Mohammedan rulers exhibit them in a more gracious 
light and as possessed of a larger share of justice 
and mercy than the ‘‘true believers” of a later day. 
Tabaristan was long in giving up its old beliefs, and we 
hear of one of its worthies being thrown ‘‘ alive into an 
oven” by the Khalif who suspected that he was ‘‘ not 
yet a good Muslim”. The country had its ‘‘ wonders” 
too, one of them being the lofty peak of Damavand 
where there are thirty craters whence sulphurous fumes 
issue, and where the wind is such that no living animal 
can exist on its slopes. Here, moreover, the philo- 
sopher’s stone was to be found, and here Solomon 
imprisoned Sakhr, the jinni who stole his ring, praying 
God to torment him until the day of resurrection. 
But the jinni seems to have retained his old reputa- 
tion among the natives of Persia, for an ambassador 


was sent to him by King Nushirwan. When the am- 


bassador qgrrived the jinni rose to his feet and handed 
to him three things in a sealed packet which was to 
be given to the Persian king. The three things were 
three drugs—one to keep off old age, one to help 
digestion, and the third to incite love. Nushirwan, 
however, looked askance at the gifts: ‘‘Old age”, 
he said, ‘‘is the ornament of man and a source of 
dignity and honour ; would that I were already old. 
Sexual desire is necessary only for the continuance of 
the human race; whatever exceeds this is evil, not 
good. And artificial aids to digestion are only needful 
to him who eats too much”. Instead of swallowing the 
drugs himself he ordered the first to be administered 
toa dog. The results were disastrous ; the dog’s head 
swelled till it was as large as a cow’s and the creature 


expired in agony. Such are the dangers attaching to 


a jinni’s gifts. 

It is unnecessary to say that Professor Browne’s 
translations are as good as scholarship can make them, 
and that the book is well printed and solidly bound. A 
useful index of proper names is provided at the end of 
the volume. 


THE CHURCH PLATE OF A WELSH COUNTY. 


“The Church Plate of Pembrokeshire.” By J. T. Evans. 
London: Roberts. 1905. 21s. 


UCH interesting historical information is elicited 

vg this learned work. The whole of the medizval 
plate of the diocese, with the exception of two chalices 
and one paten, have absolutely disappeared. The two 
medizval chalices that survive were found at S. David’s 
Cathedral, one in the tomb of Richard de Carew 
Bishop of the See, who died in 1280; the other with 
the paten, in the tomb of that bishop’s successor 
Thomas Beck, who died in 1293. No other piece of 
plate in the diocese is of older date than 1568. In the 


_ general confiscation of Church plate in 1552 orders were 


indeed issued to the commissioners to leave ‘‘ one, two, 
or more chalices or cuppes according to the multitude 
of the people”. The chalices that were allowed to 
remain were doubtless ‘‘put into the melting pot and 
made into decent communion cups”. It may however 


‘be hoped that in some foreign land some pieces of this 


lost plate may be in existence. Among the refugees 
in Rome in the early days of Elizabeth were several 
ecclesiastics who had held high positions in Wales. It 
has been conjectured that they carried with them to 
the land of exile many pre-Reformation Church docu- 
ments: it is conceivable that they may have done as 
much for Church plate and ornaments. Apart from the 
plate and ornaments confiscated by the commissioners 
of our pious young Josiah, a good deal of looting 
was done by ecclesiastical personages. Indeed in this 
diocese a steady pilfering was the rule from the time 
that Bishop Barlow went to S. David’s, and, as our 
author notes, the Chantry Reports show that the 
Master of S. Mary’s College at S. David’s had before 
the commissioners paid him a call, sold ‘‘ plate, goods 
and jewels, to the value of £24 115s. 11d., a purchasing 
value equivalent to about £245 of our present money ”. 
Examples of Elizabethan communion cups are ex- 
tremely numerous in this diocese: all very similar in 
point of ornamentation, most of them being made by 
the same silversmith whose name and abode are un- 
known, but who apparently hailed from Carmarthen. 
On the general subject of chalices and patens, our 
author observes that though the communion cup of 
Elizabethan days is considerably larger than the mediz- 
val chalice (a fact partly to be attributed to the restora- 
tion of communion in both kinds to the laity), no 
change is made in the dimensions of the paten, a fact 
which (as he suggests) tends to show that wafer bread, 
the use of which was enjoined under one of Elizabeth’s 
ordinances, was in general use, at least, during her 
reign. 

It is an interesting fact that the amount of plate 
acquired by the diocese in the last thirty-two years of 
the sixteenth century was far greater than the whole 
amount that accrued to it in the seventeenth. No doubt 
the circumstances of the Reformation necessitated a 
large purchase of plate in Elizabeth’s days. Still the 
absence of many donations of chalices and patens 
in the years following the Civil Wars illustrates the 
destitution to which they had reduced the Principality. 
Talking of seventeenth-century donors, it is interesting 
to note that the bowl of the chalice, which is still in 
use at S. Mary’s Pembroke, was a gift of Captain John 
Poyer, the ‘‘ fighting Mayor of Pembroke” who held 
Pembroke Castle against Cromwell himself in the 
second civil war, and after its reduction was shot at 
Covent Garden. ‘The eighteenth century brought con- 
siderably more plate to Pembrokeshire churches than 
did the seventeenth ; between 1791 and 1840 matters in 
this respect are worse than in the seventeenth century. 
Since 1840 there has (as one would expect) been a 
great improvement. 

It is curious, and, as the author says, dispiriting, to 
discover that of all the Church plate in Pembrokeshire 
only one piece, an alms dish at Cilgerran, bears a 
Welsh inscription, and that this solitary Welsh inscrip- 
tion contains an error. In a portion of the county, no 
doubt, English has since the middle ages been the 
general language, and here there is nothing to regret ; 
but the portions of Pembrokeshire known as Dewisland 
and Kemys are almost as Welsh as is Cardiganshire, 
and this curious evidence of the Anglicising policy 
in Church matters may perhaps help to explain the 
position which by the middle of the nineteenth century 
the Welsh Church held in the neighbourhood of its 
greatest cathedral. Talking of sacred ornaments it is 
deplorable to read in one place that the Eucharistic 
vessels belonging to a certain parish have been stolen 
or lost ; and the author does well to remind all whom 
it may concern that no person ‘‘be he priest, church- 
warden or squire, has any right to alienate these vessels 
without a faculty,” and that the collectors of Church 
plate are in most cases “‘ receivers of stolen goods”. 


NOVELS. 
‘On Company's Service.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 5s. 
_ Mr. Pett Ridge has with some’ ingenuity given a 
semblance of unity to his latest batch of short stories 
by connecting them all more or less with the life of 
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minor railway officials. If, for instance, he wishes to 
contrast the slatternly housewife with her young 
daughters, proud of the knowledge gathered at 
cookery classes, he makes the father of the family an 
inspector. The greater part of the book, however, is 
really devoted to railway men and their affairs. We 
are not given too many technicalities: we learn, 
indeed, that the largesse which we bestow on porters 
is known to the recipients as “ fluff”. But there is 
none of the parade of out-of-the-way knowledge which 
Mr. Kipling makes (not always unerringly) when he 
enters into the life of skilled workmen. The stories 
carry little instruction, but on the other hand they 
amuse and do not mislead. One of them touches 
tragedy, but evidently the author has little taste 
for collisions and none for murders in railwa 
carriages. It is an interesting world on whic 
he dwells, a world in which the field-marshal’s baton 
seems more likely to lurk in the soldier’s knapsack than 
in most callings. An ex-artilleryman who has learned 
obedience prevents a disaster which his brother porters’ 
slackness nearly brought about, and his future is easy. 
A capable subordinate makes a ludicrous hash of 
matters when in temporary charge ofa station. But 
promotion brings domestic problems at times when a 
couple have married on eighteen shillings a week, and 
the husband rises professionally to a rank in which 
evening dress is worn. The problem occurs in a less 
crude form in other spheres: a young barrister does 
not always marry wisely. But one can see, with Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s sympathetic help, that it must be very 
trying for a woman who is in her proper place as a 

rter’s wife to soar into what seems high society 
awe people say ‘‘ purchase” when porters—or peers 
—would say ‘‘buy”’). Since Dickens wrote of Mugby 
Junction the materials offered by that odd microcosm, 
a railway station, to the enterprising novelist have been 
neglected, and though Mr. Pett Ridge keeps on the 
surface of things his gift of observation makes these 
slight sketches attractive. 


“‘ Nigel Thomson.” By V. Taubman-Goldie. London : 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


This is a book which should not be allowed to fall 
into the hands of undergraduates’ mothers, and we 
cannot recommend it to anyone who does not cultivate 
melancholy out of mere wantonness. Nigel Thomson 
is introduced as a young man of parts with every pro- 
mise of a successful and happy life : the last page leaves 
him a broken-down drunkard who has ruined the life 
of the woman he loves and indirectly caused the death 
of a woman who loved him. The opening chapters 
give a clever sketch of a very superficial aspect of 
Oxford life. Nigel's friends are real enough so far 
as they go, but Mr. Taubman-Goldie by limiting 
the number of his undergraduate figures to four or five 
and letting us see them only in convivial moments may 
create in many minds the absurd impression that 
Young Oxford of a few years back was interested only 
in sordid amours. The central episode of the story is 
merely disgusting, and we have come across few books 
touching on Oxford which leave such an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. Ar, 


“A Little Boy Lost.” By W. H. Hudson. London: 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a delightful book. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
writes of youth and childhood with a charm and in- 
timacy that appeal at once to the reader’s suscepti- 
bilities. He seems to be in immediate contact with 
what is real, especially in its caressing littleness. By 
many touches he shows his intuitive sympathy with and 
understanding of the child-mind. The “little wanderer” 
of whom he writes finds all the world enchanted ground. 
Life in the open air is an unfailing delight to him and 
in his presence the birds and the ‘‘ beasties” forget to 
be afraid. For him the wonderland of dreams and 
the everyday reality of life are almost indistinguishable, 
for mist and mirage, hillside, sea and forest are peopled 
-with living forms. The fantastic illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick are quite in harmony with the fairy 
imaginings of the story. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Irrational Knot.” By Bernard Shaw. London: Constable. 
1905. 6s. 


This book is a reprint of a novel written by Mr. Shaw twenty- 
five years ago. He describes it in its present title as being the 
second novel of his nonage. Moreover he has written for it 
an introduction of twenty-six pages in the well-known Shaw 
style explaining why he regards it pany ang pee | and as not 
worth republishing. But it would not be fair to leave out a 
postscript to this opinion also by the author in which he: 
claims that it belongs to a higher order of literature than 
Shakespeare’s plays, with the exception of “ Hamlet”. Shake- 
speare and Scott and Dickens wrote on the basis of a ready- 
made morality ; Byron, Oscar Wilde and Larochefoucauld, 
Ibsen, and Mr. Bernard Shaw in this novel, have written 
from the point of view of an original morality of their 
own. Hence their books belong to a higher order of 
literature, though he observes that he does not mean by this 
that they are more readable than the others. Otherwise he 
has no pride in his early effort, he says he cannot stand it, and 
it is only one of the heaps of spoiled material which all appren- 
ticeship involves. At the same time it would be unexpected 
modesty on Mr. Shaw’s part if he were not insistent on claiming 
even for his apprenticeship work some surpassing distinction. 
The particular claim he makes for the “Irrational Knot” is 
that it isa “morally original” study of marriage made before 
Ibsen applied himself to the subject and that he alone conse- 
quently, having made the first of such studies, was the only 
man in Europe who was not staggered by Ibsen's results. 
Mr. Shaw puts it thus : “I seriously suggest that ‘ The Irrationa} 
Knot’ may be regarded as an early attempt on the part 
of the Life Force to write A Doll’s House in English by the 
instrumentality of a very immature writer aged twenty-four. 
And though I say it that should not, the choice was not such a 
bad shot for a stupid instinctive force that has to work and 
become conscious of itself by means of human brains.” We 
are content to let Mr. Shaw be his own reviewer and to explain 
in his own way the characteristics of his book, but we may 
object to his throwing the responsibility of his literary style at 
twenty-five on to the shoulders of Scott and Dickens. Neither 
of them, at his worst, could have been a model for some of 
the appallingly stilted dialogue which we notice in the earlier 
pages ; though we fancy that Mr. Shaw gets his hand in as he 
goes along, and in the end does as well as the majority ot 
novelists who have never had the good fortune fo write an 
introduction to a reprint after twenty-five years explaining 
why they did not do better at first. To us there is a real inter- 
est in comparing the brilliant introduction, with its perversions 
and inversions of usual modes of thought and expression, with 
the writer of the “Irrational Knot” the literary great-grand- 
father, as he calls himself, of the author of “ Man and Super- 
man”. We welcome the reprint of “The Irrational Knot” 
because it has led Mr. Shaw to write a contribution to his auto- 
biography in explanation of the circumstances in which the book 
was written ; and if Mr. Shaw cannot write well about himself he 
can write well about nothing. If we may express mental plea- 
sure in terms of money we should say that the novel would be 
cheap at the price if it were only for Mr. Shaw’s mock repudia- 
tion of having been a good son tohis father and mother. Some 
friend of his writing of him for American consumption had 
described him, “ the peasant boy ”, though he was nothing of the 
kind but an electrical engineer, as throwing himself into the 
struggle for life. Says Mr. Shaw, “I did not throw myself into 
the struggle for life ; I threw my mother into it, I was not a staff 
to my father’s old age; I hung on to his coat tails”, Thus 
more suo he pays his filial tribute as earnestly as any man of 
“unoriginal” morality would do though he would not do it 
jestingly as Mr. Shaw has done. With this we leave the novel 
as he leaves it with the remark, that it is possible that the same 
mysterious force which drove him through the labour of writing 
may have had some purpose which will sustain others through 
the labour of reading it. 


“The World of To-day.” By A. RB. Hope Moncrieff.. Vol. III. 
The Gresham Publishing Company. 

This new instalment of Mr. Hope Moncrieff’s survey of the 
lands and peoples of the globe as seen in travel and commerce 
is concerned wholly with Africa, from the Mediterranean to the 
Cape from Nigeria to the Red Sea littoral. The widely varied 
interest of the volume is enhanced by the numerous illus- 
trations and maps. 


“Qur Empire Past and Present: Great Britain in Asia.” By the 
Earl of Meath, M. H. C. Legh and Edith Jackson. London: 
Harrison. 1905. 

No pretence is made by the authors of this volume to throw 


fresh light upon a familiar story. It is a companion volume to 
“Great Britain in Europe”. The work is a deliberate attempt 
to foster the ess of “thinking imperially”. It is written in 


a style calculated to attract the average man who is interested 
only in the broad features of history, but it takes for its motto 
(Continued on page x). 
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Mr. Heinemann’ Announcements. 


Magnificent Gift-Books. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE GILBERT. 


With 60 Coloured Plates by W. W. COLLINS, —" 5 Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 
Edition de Luxe all sold. 


a fiteary table . . . an accomplished, dmirabl art, warmly coloured 
piceeerane, but Pp ly austere in fidelity to nature, and alway a pleasure 
. look ea pa are short and well-studied sketches of the history of 

several towns. . volume, as a whole, forms both an attractive an 
instructive addition to the rich literature of books addressed to readers interested in 
the artistic aspects cf Anglicanism.”—Scotsman. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates by AS ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Royal 4to. rss, net. 

“ The illustration of Kar Je is carried to a far higher plane by Mr. Rackham... 
his inexhaustible fanc — has produced out of the little tale some fifty drawings . . . 
‘each of them a marvel of bis Diireresque detail, his ae elaborateness, and of 
the strange bizarre life which beats on every inch of bis paper . . . half the charm 

of the lies in the quaintness and of the of Rip’s life 
ordinary - the ewe and tender beauty of his women and children 
cede this book an artistic treasure . . . Among the Christmas books 
+». it will be hard to rival this delightful volume.”"— Times. 


ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. 


With ye from Original Drawin, JOSEPH 

Small 4to. cloth, 10s. net. Uniform with his former ‘ A ee fom Tour i ee 

W. D. ‘Howells’ “ Italian Journeys,” and John Hay's “C. 

case, cloth, £e net, half. £3 3s: the set of 4 vols 

‘‘ There have been few reprints of recent years with quite the same occasion for 
welcome.” —Padi Mall 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. Uniform with ‘‘ Gainsborough and his Place in 
English Art.” Revised and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. 52 Plates, 15S. net. 
‘Delightfully written and most readable, witty, epigrammati ted ; 
while as a critical estimate of Sir Joshua's and place in t of 
art it is, perhaps, the best study o of the master extant. The publishers have produced 
the volume beautifully, and full j a has been done to the fine pictures selected 
for illustration. No more worthy gift-book for a person of artistic tastes could well 
be found.” —Guardian. 


YOUNG GERMANY. Being the Sixth and 


Final Volume of Main Currents 1n NineTeentu Century Lrtera- 
TURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES. Ph.D. 8vo. 
T2s, net, 


“The res which Dr. Brandes has won from English readers—notoriously 
indifferent, if not hostile, to foreign criticism—must greg entitle his work to 
serious consideratio tion. Judgments from without should be instructive ; and Dr. 

Brandes is marvelously well read, illuminating in analysis, comprehensive and 
balanced in his historic Atheneum. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Demy 72 Fulrpage Ilustrations Photogravare and Hall 


of accompanied by illustrations is almost . . novelty. 
.. increase the interest of the book both for the dilettante 
reader and the student.”—Birmingham Post. 


ROMANCERO Book III. and Last Poems. 


By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Marcarer Arsiour. Completing 
the Ed: Edition of Heine's Works. 12 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


“The En himself on beiag now able to get a 


congratulate 
reasonably idea of of Heine in in all the moods of his brilliant and versatile 
lyric."—Manchester Guardian. 


New Novels.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LAKE, By Georce Moore. 
A LAME DOG’S DIARY. By S. Mac- 


NAUGHTAN. 


BARBARA REBELL.. By Mrs. BeLLoc 


LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ The Heart of Penelope.” 


NIGEL THOMSON. By V. Tavpman- 


GOLDIE. 


THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. 


By MYRIAM HARRY. 


BABY BULLET: The Motor of Destiny. 


B oy Sm OSBOURNE, Joint Author with the late R. L. Stevenson of 


SUSAN WOOED and SUSAN WON. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “ A Superflucus Woman.” 


THE MAN. By Bram Sroxer. 
THE SNARE OF STRENGTH. By 


RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 


THE MISSOURIAN. By Eucens P. Lyte. 
THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. By Haratp 


MOLANDER. 
THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. By E. F. 
BENSON, Author of “ The Challoners,” &c. (Twelfth Thousand. 


BOOKS 


TO READ AND TO BUY 


WHO WAS NAPOLEON Ii. ? 


Il. was an unknown personality ; indeed, to are he i is 
or mystery in the trio. It was Rostand’s ee 
lifted the veil. But now, thanks to PROFESSOR WERT 
reat work, “‘THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT,” we — a eraphi 
ription of those stirring times, and a full-drawn picture of Benes pew 
by his 


figure in the nineteenth epee apenas ill-starred son 
father King of Rome and Napoleon II. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


By PROFESSOR WERTHEIMER. 

The MORNING POST says: ‘His tutors would on tell him the truth 
about his father, ‘Why was I called King of Rome?’ he asked Collin. * That 
belongs to the time when your father’s ro extended #4 * Did Rome belon: 
neylee. then?” asked the Prince. ‘ Rome belongs to the Pope as a sacre 

‘ Where is he now?’ asked the Prince. ‘In Rome,’ was the reply. ‘My 
ether is a the East Indies, I think.’ ‘Ah, no, it is not so.’ “Or perhaps he is 
in America?’ said the Prince. ‘Why should he be there?’ Collin replied, 
‘ Where is he, then ?’ asked the boy. T enanet tell you.’ ‘ The ladies once said 
he was in England,’ said the Prince, ‘and had escaped from there.’ ‘That is a 
mistake,’ fied Collin. ‘You know, Prince, how often you misunderstand 
things.’ es, of course,’ said the boy. ‘ It seems to me that I have also heard 
he was How could that be possible or probable?’ was the 
reply. The boy laughed and said ‘Of course not.’ Ten may be questioned if 
there is a more pathetic interview in history.” 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


A Bi a iled from new sources of information by PROFESSOR 
WERT! IMER. Demy 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations, two Photo- 
gravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter, 21s. net. 


JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHER 

Being the Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, K.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Cuartes Austen. By H. and E. C. Huspacx. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893. By his Brother Monsme. Translated, Edited and Arranged 
from the Russian Edition by Rosa NewMarcu, With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles, an Introduction, and Note by the Editor. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE. 
A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. Frranccon-Davies. 
With an Introduction by Sir Eowarp Etcar, and a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. {Second Edition. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME. 
Leaves from a Diary. By Veanon Leg, of ‘The Enchanted 
Woods,” Hortus View,” &c.__ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n 


GREAT JAPAN. 
A Study in National Efficiency. By Autrrep Sreap, Author of “ Japan 
by the Japanese.” With a Foreword by the Right Hon. the Eart or 
| Be on K.G. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net, 500 pp. (Second Edition. 


HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN 
INTERIOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By the Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.L. With 35 Full- “page J Hlustrations and 
Map. Demy &vo. rés. net. (Ready Nov. 21. 


MOVELS TO READ. 
THE LOVE CHILD. 


By T. B. Crecc. past published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.— ‘A strong and interesting story—the fruit of careful 
‘ht and conscientious eee 
Daily Mail.—“ Interesting . . . The plot is ingenious and unusual.” 


E FORD. : 
By A. E. J. Lecce, Author of “‘ Mutineers,” “‘ Both Great and Small,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Edition. 
Appeals to the reader a in character, not as a sensational 
mance. Mr. Legge has succeeded in the di It task of pone a the finest 
in the story sympathetic as as interesting.” 


DISPLAY. 
E. S. Spenper. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mr, ler r tes how a special correspondent sti strikes a veri! ‘opia, 
and Sona comemalen of scientific, religious, and literary folk go out to report 
on that Utopia, 


THE CLEANSING OF THE ‘LORD 
A Political Romance. By Harotp WINTLE. Just ie Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Morning, Leader—‘‘ One of the most diverting and brilliant of — 
romances since Disraeli died.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 
OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A New Album of Drawings. By Cartes Daxa Gieson. Oblong folio 
+; in. by 18 in.), in box, 20s. 


PETERKINS. 
The Story of a Deg. ‘Translated from the German of Osstr Scnusin by 
Mrs. Joun Lane. With numerous drawings by T. Cortincron Taytor. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LILLIPUT REVELS. 
W. B. Ranps. Edited by R. Brrmtey Jounson. With 32 Full-page 
i ustrations and a Cover Design by GrisELDA Whoosasvax. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM. 
Bird Song. By 1. Hewry Watts. With numerous Iilustra- 
‘itle-Page, and Cover De:ign by Crown 
Bvo. 4s. 6d. net. (Ready Now. 21. 


STORY of the PRINCESS DES URSINS in SPAIN 
(CAMARERA-MAY OR). By Constance Hitt. With 12 Illustra- 
tions and a Photogravure Frontispiece. New Edition. Crown vo. 5s. net. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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Lord Curzon’s words: “The East has not yet exhausted its 
lessons for us and Europe may still sit at the feet of her elder 
sister.” It isa pity the book was allowed to run to 780 pages. 
Its bulk makes it inconvenient to hold and _ will probably cost 
the authors not a few readers. 


“ The Poems of Crabbe” is the new volume in the Cambridge 
English Classics (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net). It 


is to be completed in three volumes, of which this is the first,and | 


Mr. A. W. Ward acts as editor. His prefatory note deals almost 
entirely with editions of Crabbe and the question of the authen- 
ticity of several poems—a piece of plain, sound literary scholar- 
ship.—In his new book “ A Fishing Catechism” (Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
net), Colonel Meysey Thompson credits the trout perhaps with 
more than its share of intelligence. He says that if the float- 
ing fly “ drags” it “alarms” the fish. A dragged fly is nearly 
always fatal to success, but as a rule the fish are not alarmed 
or set down by it. After it has been dragged over them a few 
times, they simply ignore it. As a whole Colonel Thompson’s 
volume seems to be practical and pleasant.—In “Ways of 
Nature” (Constable. 5s. net), Mr. John Burroughs, the 
American writer, complains that certain contemporaries of his 
humanise wild animals far too much. He describes it as 
“sham natural history”. These writers are Americans, and the 
quarrel need not much concern English readers. People 
however who have seen much of the fauna of Mr. Burroughs’ 
country will be interested in this volume. 


We have received the monthly record of the League of the 
Empire together with an announcement that three lantern 
lectures will be given on the next three Saturday afternoons at 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, in connexion with the League. 
The aq own are British Guiana, the British Navy from Eliza- 
beth to Nelson, and Patriotism in Japan. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Novembre. 


The article which attracts us most in the current number 
is that by the Vicomte de Vogiié on the New Germany with 
special reference to the Btn a: Aas growth of the shipping 
industry in the Hanse towns. Itis written with all the charm 
of style and arrangement for which M. de Vogiié is famous and 
it is clear that he is all the time contrasting ose splendid imperial 
edifice of modern German prosperity with the condition and 
ee of his own country not to the advantage of the latter. 

atever the future may have in store the colossal con- 
struction of Bismarck and his contemporaries is still sound. 
Socialism is not really a disturbing force outside of the 
Reichstag. Whenever the order comes to march the German 
will march whatever his theoretical views on politics may be, 
the sense of duty and obedience is still the dominating one in 
all German minds. This we believe to be the exact truth and 
also that political agitation in Germany over foreign affairs 
hardly exists. The inveterate habit acquired under Bismarck 
of leaving to the Chancellor and his master the entire control 
of external politics still holds good and all the talk about “ the 
German people not allowing an attack” on some foreign 
country is founded on ignorance. Englishmen might read this 
article with profit. There are some instructive comments on 
the war in Manchuria in an article by M. Recouly. It is clear 
that the Chinese not only sympathised with the Japanese but 
rendered them the greatest assistance as spies and in other 
ways. 


We hear somuch nowadays from alarmist 
writers about national decadence that it 
1s a relief to meet with a book like 


The Empire and 


the Century 


containing a poem by RUDYARD 
KIPLING. lx the publication of 
this work Mr. C. S. GOLDMAN 
has done a national service. It describes 
in detail, with the pens of the most 
distinguished experts of the day, the 
Splendid heritage of Englishmen. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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PURE LAUGHTER IS 
CHEAP AT ANY PRICE. 


MR. JACOBS’ NEW BOOK, 
“CAPTAINS ALL,” 


IS PUBLISHED AT 3s. 6d. 


“CAPTAINS ALL,” by W. W. JACOBS, Illustrated by WILL OWEN. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


From Hodder & Stoughton’s List. 


“Tam amazed at the amount of useful and accurate information pressed into so 


small a space."—Epmunp Gosse. 

THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HiS- 
TORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Yd Tuomas Seccomse, M.A., 
and W. Rorertson Nicoit, M.A., LL.D. mplete in Twelve Monthly 
Parts. Price 1s. net each. Part I. now ready. 

“It is a very time since any new issue ion the press has fascinated me so 
much as the first number of ‘ The pe 7 Illustrated Hist: of English Litera- 
ture.’ There is in Great Britain plenty of real learning, and there is also plenty of 
picturesque writing. The difficulty is, and has always been, to find the two 
qualities combined in the same writer. To have conquered this difficulty, as Mr. 
Dr. or: have done, is a feat than 

'y be supposed. as to the get-up, typographically an artistically, the 

Est number is a veritable feast for the bookman's eyes 

EoDORE Wat7s DunTox. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE GOSPELS IN ART.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART, from the 
Creation to the Death of Moses. Edited by Mr. Watter SHaw Sparrow. 
There are Twelve Ai ht Coloured Mono- 
chrome Plates, Two alf- ings. 
The Text is by Rev. NON DOBELL’ R CAMPBELL, Rev. 
R. C. GILLIE, w. and M. LEONCE 

Prices :—Bound in net ; cloth edition, 7s. 6d. net ; art vellum, 

the limited edition, | in full leather, £1 1s. 

are interested in the popular Art Publications published by Messrs. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, please write for our Illustrated Art Catalogue, sent 

post free on application. 

THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE ADMIRABLE 
“LITERARY LIVES” SERIES. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Ctement K- 
Suorter. A new volume of “‘ Literary Lives.” Edited by W. Rosertson 
Nicott. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“This attractive ph forms the latest volume of the series known as 

‘ Literary Lives," Here in a short volume the whole story is crisply and vividly 

told J more in the full By of the most recent facts with unfailing owed 

and conspicuous charm. The portraits and other illustrations i in the book 

the realistic app appeal of this clever and sympathetic estimate.”—Sf. rd. 


THE GREAT NORWEGIAN DRAMATISTS REMARKABLE 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRIK 


IBSEN. With 12s. 


and Edmund as well as an interesting ie less friends. The 
material is surprisingly and p ral , displaying, together = an almost 
passionate desire to an ab and much caustic 


and whimsical comment on ~~ march of men and events in Europe. 
A Companion Volume to ‘* Makers c= Modern Prose” and “‘ Makers of Modern 


THE MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION. 


W. J. Dawson. 6s. 
Mr. Dawson points out the 
rising tide of fiction in the the lt tongue. The authors considered 


ge 
“A ceaaiimaaana book, and an admirable piece of literary work into the bargain.” 
THE CHERRY RIBBAND. ByS. R. Crockett. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
“ Mr. Crockett’s new romance, ‘ The Cherry Ribband,’ is a thoroughly good book, 
and an admirable piece of literary work into the " Ie is a vteey, effective 
and teiling, of the troubled times in Scottish history, when the King's men were 
busy hunting hill-folks—C. and Con ‘om pillar to pa 
when the non-conforming Scots outined imprisonment, torture, and 
Ly, Pp their ereed. As full and varied in 
incident, as i and as enthrallin in its development, the tale 
io ast unworthy of dhe Maid Margaret,’ its 


aily Telegrap’:. 
It clothes the dry bones of history with flesh and blood.” 


THE RED REAPER. By J. A. Srevart. Ilhus- 
ed in Colour. 6s. 
“A busy, which the of the tine stand out 
and strongly individualised.” — 7; 
** It clothes the dry bones of history with flesh and blood, with thews and sinews, 
and breathes into them the breath of life.” —Scotsman. 
t the y man likes to about are here, as well as those gentler 
ciecumstances of true romance which touch the heart and give play to the tender 
emotions.” — Daily Chronicle. 


** As good a book as has come out of the West for a ‘long time.” 
JOHN AND JACOB. By Watrter Raymonp, 


“We should be inclined to say that this was Mr. Raymond's best novel, as it is 
Haanab, the comely workhouse maid ; the tender 

of heart ; Hannah is Mr. Gaemset’s cdameh. All other characters pale before 
ip ond And yet there are vivid figures enoug to 
the tale—Dr. Idsbrough, Lawyer Attwood, Mr. Nathan Fs a of 
villagers in smock and “y Take it all in all,’* Jacob and John ‘ is as good a book. 
as has come out of the West for a long time.” Dally Mall, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, Loxpon.. 
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FROM 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT PROTECTIONIST 
OF THE FIFTIES. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


A Political Biography. 


By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“* Tt deserved all the respect accorded to its sound judgment and well- 
balanced style. Composed after the best models, it is embellished, like 
the works of Livy and Thucydides, with deftly-drawn characters and 
authentic speeches. The biographer himself had taken a foremost part 
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always do so, but he should be very chary of parting 
with a high card which is certain to be overtaken by 
the dealer. ee an 8 is led, the third hand holds 
king, 10, 7, 4 and the dummy puts down queen, 9, 5. 
The situation here is quite clear, the leader has opened 
the highest of a weak suit, and the dealer holds the ace 
and knave. It would be very bad play for the third 
hand to put on his king, he should pass the first trick, 
or put on the ro if the 8 is covered by dummy, so as 
not to clear the suit for the dealer, and also so as not 
to give the dummy a certain card of entry with the 


ueen. 
P When the declaration has been made by dummy, and 
the leader opens with a trump, it does not at all follow 
that he wants the trump suit returned, very far from it. 
The lead of a trump probably means that he has a well- 
defended hand in the plain suits, and wishes to be led 
up to, rather than to have to open one of them blind- 
fold. When the third hand gets in he should not think 
of returning a trump, but should lead his own best suit 
or a strengthening card up to weakness in dummy, and 
if he gets in again he should rather open another suit 
than continue with the same one, so as to give his 
partner every chance of making use of any tenaces which 
he may hold. 
The typical sort of hand that a trump is led from is 
such a hand as— 


Hearts—Ace, queen, 4 
Diamonds—7, 2 
Clubs—Queen, 10, 7 
Spades—King, knave, 8, 3 


with diamonds declared by the dummy. With this 
hand there can be no possible doubt as to the 7 of 
diamonds (trumps) being the right lead, and there can 
also be no doubt that the more often it is led up to in 
different suits the better, the last thing the leader 
wishes is to have to open any of the plain suits himself. 
This may seem to be rather an exceptionally strong 
hand, but it is given as an instance of the importance, 
of being led up to, the strength of the hand being enor- 
mously reduced directly the lead has to come from it 
instead of up to it. 

We wish to make it quite clear that an original lead 
of a trump through the declaring hand does not indi- 
cate strength in trumps, but, on the contrary, it indi- 
cates some strength in the other suits, and a desire to 
be led up to in one or more of them, and it should be 
the business of the third hand to try to find out which 
suit his partner wants led. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to hear a good 
player remark to a less experienced partner at the end 
of a hand, ‘‘ The last thing that I wanted was the 
return of my lead”. He has probably led something 
to try to put his partner in with the object of being 
led up to in another suit, and this object is entirely 
defeated by the prompt return of his own lead. Captain 
Beasley, in his recent book ‘‘ London Bridge” says, 
“before returning a lead which is going to put your 
partner in, consider carefully what he is going to lead 
next, and whether it would not be more advantageous 
to lead out that suit yourself”. 

The general principle for the third hand is to lead up 
to weakness in dummy, and, whenever it is possible, 
to lead a card higher than the best in dummy. Thus, 
if he is leading from a suit of king, 10, 7, 4 up to 
9, 5, 3 in dummy, he should lead the 10, so as to com- 
pel the dealer to cover with an honour. This lead is 
— understood among good bridge players, and 
there should be no danger of his partner assuming 
that the 10 is his best ause he leads it up to the 
9 exposed in dummy. 

hen there is no pronounced weak suit in dummy, 
an ace is by no means a bad card for the third hand to 
lead up to, unless he has the king himself, 

The ace has got to make a trick at some time, and 
by leading up to it the third hand will give his partner 
a chance of forcing it out as cheaply as possible. 
Holding knave, 10, and another, the knave is a fine 
card to lead up to an ace. If the king and queen are 
both in the dealer’s hand there is no harm done, and if 
either or both of them are with the original leader it 
is clear that the lead of the knave must be a very 
assisting one. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OXFORD AND THE BISHOP'S REFERENCE 
TO DRINK. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REviEw. 
Oxford, 14 November, 1905. 


Sir,—The sermon recently preached by the Bishop 
of London has become a matter of public controversy. 
In Oxford in particular it has attracted marked atten- 
tion, for the nature of the Bishop’s utterance has been 
such as to interest profoundly all Oxford men, Permit 
me therefore to quote the passage in question from 
what is presumably the authoritative version ; 

‘“*Then comes drunkenness. I am afraid that we 
are in Oxford in one of those waves which sometimes 
pass over now this part of it, now another. I have 
watched for many years life at Oxford. It does not 
come in each college at the same time, but it is found 
in one college perhaps and then in another. There are 
many in every college who always do their best to try 
and fight against it, but I am certain from the evidence 
before me that in certain colleges to-day there is a 
wave of drunkenness. ... I said (in East London) 
there is no man in the West End of London who would 
be asked to dinner again if he were once seen drunk at 
dinner—nor would he. . . . When I thought of from 
what quarter I could get workers to bring this about 
(i.e. the same standard in East London) Oxford was 
uppermost in my mind. I simply say that if this is to 
be the standard of Oxford we are poisoning the well 
with a vengeance.” (The Printed Sermon, p. 7.) 

Now I note in your issue of Saturday 11 November 
that the Bishop apparently intended his strictures to 
apply to both Oxford and Cambridge. Whether this. 
is clear from the remarks themselves, or was so under- 
stood by those who heard them, or by those who with- 
out waiting to learn what exactly had been said have 
been commenting freely on the matter to the prejudice 
of Oxford, need not be argued now. In any case as an 
Oxford man I have neither desire nor claim to speak of 
Cambridge. Deorum iniurie diis cure. Those who 
know Cambridge and her life best alone can say 
whether their University ought to be included in the 
censure I have quoted. But as regards Oxford the 
issue isa plain one. Unless the words I have cited are 


meaningless the Bishop was convinced that Oxford is. 


suffering from an increase in drunkenness amongst 
undergraduates and that it was his duty to speak out 


frankly. Accordingly the social life and standards of 


the Oxford undergraduate have been publicly and 
seriously arraigned and the public has obviously inter- 
preted the sermon to that effect. 

A preliminary point first. The Bishop of London 
apparently draws a distinction between the standard of 
conduct prevailing in the West End of London and 


that prevailing in Oxford. I submit that this distinction. 


is most misleading. Everyone would agree that a 
gentleman who was “‘once seen to be drunk” at an 


ordinary London dinner party, i.e. when ladies were. 


present, would deservedly be punished by social 
ostracism. Everyone who knows anything of our 
undergraduate life would unhesitatingly say that the 
same offence at the same kind of party would be visited: 
by the same punishment here in Oxford. But I would 
plainly ask, is it maintained, as it is implied, that at a 


dinner party of young men alone in London, young men: 


of the same class and age as those of the Oxford under- 


graduate, a similar penalty necessarily follows the offence. 


of drunkenness? Do known and ascertainable facts 
warrant such an inference? If not, is it not more than 
misleading to suggest the inference that the University 
standard of conduct is therefore lower than that pre- 
vailing in the West End of London? I would on the 
contrary maintain that the standard at Oxford is quite 


as high as, if not higher than, that in London as regards. 


the dinner parties of young men alone, and those who 
are best acquainted with the social life of both would I 
am certain bear me out. 

The passage I have quoted implies further that as 


regards the offence of drunkenness matters are worse 


to-day in Oxford than they have been in preceding 


years. Now no one I imagine would deny that some 
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undergraduates are “seen to be drunk”. There has | 


always been drunkenness, and I suppose there always 
will be. But I have yet to learn ‘that Oxford as 


regards its young men is exceptional in that deplorable | 


fact. The existence of drunkenness however is not the 
point. The gravamen of the charge, the reason pre- 
sumably for bringing it forward, is that there is more 
drunkenness to-day than in the past, and that ap- 
parently Oxford is at present suffering from perhaps a 
temporary but still an actual lowering of the standard 
of conduct in this respect. I confess that to myself as 
well as to many others who have been able to follow 
closely the social habits and ethics of undergraduates 
over aconsiderable period of time the charge seemed 
to be contradicted by all that we knew and had been 
seeing daily for many years. It seemed in short to 
be based on a hasty conclusion from imperfect informa- 
tion. During the past fortnight I have been at some 
ains to compare my own information and views with the 
investigations and knowledge of others ; I have frankly 
discussed the matter not merely with many responsible 
persons of great experience in our college life, with 
many undergraduates of widely differing types and 
habits, and | have made inquiries in many quarters, 
free from bias in favour of the undergraduate. I can 
only say that the result has been to confirm, and more 
strongly than I was prepared for, the view I was disposed 
to hold from my own experience and knowledge. So 
far from the conclusion, to which the Bishop of London’s 
sermon points, accurately representing the facts the 
precise opposite is the case. Oxford is not to-day 
‘suffering from ‘‘a wave” of intoxication ; there is less 
-hard drinking than there was, less drinking indeed of 
.all kinds than there was a few yearsago. Nor is there at 
_ present a lowering of previous social or moral standards 
with regard to the offence of drunkenness. I am fairly 
confident that if the disciplinary authorities in the colleges 
were able to state candidly all they knew, they would con- 
ifirm this. I would go further. When I look back at the 
;past I would hold out strongly that the state of things 
»to-day at Oxford is far superior in almost every respect 
.to what it was when I first matriculated. I do not 
“believe that any of my contemporaries would challenge 
this conclusion, or that anyone even if able only to 
-compare 1905 with 1895 would deny it. It is not sur- 
.prising therefore that many undergraduates bitterly 
‘but justly resent the inferences hastily and ignorantly 
«drawn from the passage in the sermon in question. If 
‘it is impossible to indict a whole nation, it is equally 
impossible and unfair to bring under a serious accusa- 
tion three thousand young men, when the indictment 
‘ignores, as I hold that it does, ascertainable facts, and a 
strong body of opinion based on wide experience. 

Two more points. I have some acquaintance with 
‘undergraduate life in other British and foreign uni- 
versities. I do not argue that the Oxford code of 
‘conduct is perfect. or that it cannot be improved. 
Far from it. But I do maintain that the Oxford 
code will compare favourably with that prevail- 
And it is to say the least of it dis- 
appointing where efforts have been made, as they 
‘have been at Oxford, in the last ten years success- 
fully to raise the standards of conduct that the Univer- 
sity should be publicly arraigned, and the floodgates 
opened to cheap denunciations by the irresponsible as 
easy as they are unsubstantiated. It has indeed been 
urged, I believe, that even if the Bishop of London 
exaggerated, the exaggeration was justifiable because 
it would do aa 7 cannot for one moment agree. 
Many letters in the last few days have convinced me 
how far and deep this passage in his sermon has spread. 
The Bishop of London, I readily admit, was probably 
not prepared for such a result. But a public, ignorant 
of the facts and conditions of college life, cannot be 
blamed for interpreting literally, even for drawing 
alarming inferences from, words as reported to have 
been used in the pulpit of the University Church 
by a high authority to a University audience. The 
Bishop of London is the Bishop of London. And we 
have been plainly told that inasmuch as Oxford would 
be bound to deny the charge, the Bishop’s authority 
_and reputation must outweigh the interested representa- 
tions made by those who have lived in Oxford colleges 
continuously for twenty years or more. That more 


harm has been already done to the University than 
good is unfortunately a conclusion which every day 
that passes only serves to strengthen, and is not the 
least of the reasons for my troubling you with this 
letter. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A REsIpEenT Don. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 Hyde Park Mansions, London, N.W., 
1 November, 1905. 

Sir,—The recent proposals that have been advanced 
suggesting an incorporation of the West Indies with 
Canada have attracted attention to the possible effects 
of the practical abandonment of the Panama Canal by 
England in November 1903. 

It may be remembered that in 1901 the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty was abrogated, and replaced by a new 
treaty, which provided in almost identical terms to the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, for the complete neutralisation 
of any Isthmian canal. This treaty, in conjunction 
with the concession granted by Colombia to the Panama 
Canal Company, seemed to afford a complete guarantee 
of equalisation of tolls and neutralisation of the canal, 
so that it could be navigated by all nations in peace and 
war, without let or hindrance. 

Then occurred the rising in Panama (which was 
financed by the United States), the creation of the 
Panama Republic, and the conclusion of a treaty 
between the Panama Republic and the United States. 
It may be remarked that generals in Panama are fairly 
cheap, according to Sefior Gabriel J. Duque, who has 
told us that “all the rebel generals, with the exception 
of President Amador, received from $4,000 to $8,000 
for their work”. The present writer has been unable 
to ascertain whether these disbursements were ever 
discussed by Congress, or passed by the American 
equivalent of our Public Accounts Committee. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his Message to Congress, described 
this incident as an act ‘‘in the interests of humanity at 
large”’! 

In November 1903, a treaty was concluded between 
the Panama Republic and the United States, leasing 
the canal zone. Articles 9 and 10 of that treaty are to 
this effect: ‘‘ Declare free for all time the ports of 
either entrance to the canal, and prohibit tolls or dues 
on vessels passing through the canal, except tolls by 
the United States for the use of the cahal.” Therefore, 
the collection of tolls is transferred from a private 
trading company, the Panama Canal Company, to a 

owerful Government, which is not above suspicion in 
its methods of attempting to deprive its commercial 
rivals of their trade. What is to prevent the United 
States Government, at the instance of the great 
American shipowners, imposing differential tolls. in 
favour of all vessels registered under the Stars and 
Stripes? There is only one thing standing in the way, 
namely, Article 3 of the treaty of 18,November, 1901: 
‘*The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce of all, nations observing these rules on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the ‘conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise.” My contention is, shortly, that this clause 
oo no protection to the principle of neutrality’ at all, 
or the excellent reason that it will be impossible to 
enforce it. The United States could, quite easily, 
repudiate it in its entirety, though such repudiation 
might be a breaeh of international law. But there is a 
stronger objection. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, any tract of land can be formed into a 
State and admitted into the Union. In the event 
of any disputes arising relating to tolls, the United 
States could simply make the canal zone a state, with 
the right of sending representatives to sit in Congress, 
and admit the zone as such state into the Union. What, 
then, would happen to this ‘‘ tolls” clause in the 1901 
treaty? It would become a dead letter, and could 
not be put into operation. It is true that Article 4 in 
this same treaty states: ‘‘ It is agreed that no change 
of territorial sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the pone § principle of 
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neutralisation or the obligation of the high-contracting 
rties under the present treaty.” In the event of the 
anama Canal zone subjecting its status to the United 
States Constitution, this article would, automatically, 
be rendered void, as it would put Great Britain and all 
interested Powers in the untenable position of having 
a semi-protectorate over this particular state of the 
Union, so, A fortiori, over the United States. 

If this reasoning be sound, the canal is completely 
under the control of the United States. Is Great 
Britain prepared to view such a state of affairs with 
equanimity, bearing in mind the fact that our greatness 
is commercial, or largely so ; and, also, that the United 
States is our keenest competitor in the world’s mart? 
Mr. Colquhoun has admirably summarised the results 
of the Panama Canal in his book, ‘‘ The Key of the 
Pacific”, p. 335: ‘‘It will bring Japan, Northern 
China, Australasia, and part of Malaysia nearer to the 
Atlantic cities of the United States than they are now 
to England. It will give an immense impulse to 
United States manufactures, especially cotton and iron, 
and will stimulate the shipbuilding industry and the 
development of the naval power of the United States. 
Finally, I believe it will bring about the most serious 
rivalry to the commercial supremacy of Great Britain 
which she has yet had to encounter.” Mr. Roosevelt 
is credited with a desire to build an American navy 
which will be the strongest navy in the world. Further, 
he is said to be desirous of reviving the American mer- 
cantile marine by a vast system of subsidy—in other 
words, a ‘*‘ rate-aided ” commercial fleet. 

The United States has never shown any particular 
friendliness for England, and the writer ventures to 
think that a grave error was committed by Lord 
Lansdowne in assenting to the treaty between the 
Panama Republic and the United States, considering 
that that treaty overrides all preceding treaties, and 
places the Panama Canal under the sole authority of 
the United States. Before too late, would not it be 
good policy for our Government to intimate to the 
United States that they are prepared to pay a propor- 
tion of the cost of the construction of the canal, on 
condition that England will have a voice in its adminis- 
tration ? 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. H. Norman. 


ENGLAND AND SERVIA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


15 Beaumont Street, Marylebone, N.W. 
London, 12 November, 1905. 


Sir,—Much as I appreciate the compliment paid to 
me personally in the last number of your estimable 
Review, I cannot consent to its being coupled with the 
public disparagement of a King, whose Government 
has just entrusted me with the high mission of 
strengthening and developing the commercial ties 
between Servia and England, and sent me really as a 
messenger of good will to the friendly people of this 
noble island. 

I know, Sir, that the terrible tragedy of June 1903 
has left a deep wound on the face of our political rela- 
tions with your great country ; but, to follow the words 
used by our Minister of Foreign Affairs in one of the 
recent sittings of the Skuptchina, just because that 
wound is so deep and so sore, and because, too, none 
can be more conscious or sensible of it than the 
Servian people themselves, just because of it, Sir, I 
should say, that the English friends of Servia should 
help us to bind it, and not to widen it. 

And in that name, believe me, Sir, to be 
Most faithfully yours, 
NicHo.as S. YOVANOVITCH, 

Servian State Commissioner for Trade with England. 


[We appreciate M. Yovanovitch’s loyalty to his de 
facto King; we did not associate him in any way with 
our view of the head of a state whose advent on the 
Scene arose solely from the massacre of the admittedly 
rightful sovereign of the country. M. Yovanovitch is 
entitled, and indeed bound, to protest against our view 
of Peter Karageorgevié ; but that does not affect our 
right to express it.—Ep, S. R.] é 


REVIEWS. 
THE MACENAS OF THE WHIGS. 


Further Memoirs of the Whig Party 1807-1821. By. 
Henry Richard Vassall, third Lord Holland. 
Edited by Lord Stavordale. London: Murray. 
1905. 18s, net. 


HE third Lord Holland succeeded to the remnant 

of what had once been the magnificent fortune of 
Henry Fox, the opponent of the elder Pitt, and the 
Paymaster of the Forces in the days of the Pelhams,. 
when it was thought legitimate for the occupant of that 
post to turn to his own profit the enormous sums of 
ublic money which were left in his charge. The first 
rd Holland has told us frankly that he used to sub- 
scribe to the numerous war loans of those days with the 
public moneys standing to his credit for the payment of 
the Army, and it may be imagined what he realised in 
the way of premiums. But by a kind of poetical justice, 
the greater part of the fortune so realised went to pay 
the gambling debts of his second son, Charles James 
Fox, the uncle and idol of the author of these memoirs. 
The eldest son, Stephen, second Lord Holland, died six 
months after his accession to the title ; and his son, the. 
third lord, whilst travelling in Italy, contracted an 
irregular alliance—rather a habit of the family—with 
the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey, by 
whom he had a natural son, afterwards known as 
General Charles Fox. The husband obtained a divorce,. 
and two days afterwards Lord Holland married 
Elizabeth Vassall, the daughter of Richard Vassall of 
New York, from whom she inherited large estates in 
Jamaica. As long as Sir Godfrey Webster lived the’ 
greater part of the Jamaica income was paid to him (an: 
arrangement not very creditable to the baronet); but 
on his death in 1800, Lady Holland came into her 
kingdom, and insisted on prefixing the name of Vassall 


.to her husband’s and her own, which accounts for 


Lord Holland’s extraordinary signature, ‘‘V. H.”’ or 
‘* Vassall Holland”. Such was the record of the 
remarkable pair who came to live in Holland House at 
the beginning of the last century. 

It is certainly no wonder that the Court and the great 
ladies were against them: but they got the wits on 
their side—at a time when there were wits—and what 
with Charles Fox, at the zenith of his career, and their 
rank, and their wealth, they made Holland House the 
most famous literary and political centre which London 
has ever known. Lord Holland was a well-read, well- 
bred man, who made a perfect host with his sympathetic 
gossip, and his keen literary and political talk. Lady 
Holland was a vulgar tyrannical woman with the saving 
grace of intellectual curiosity. Did a man make a 
speech, or write a book or an article, or discover a gas. 
or a continent, or merely make an epigram—he was 
straightway commanded to dine or breakfast at Holland 
House, where room was made when it did not exist at 
her overcrowded table. It was worth while being a 
Mecenas in those days! Macaulay, Sydney Smith, 
Rogers, Sheridan, Brougham, Moore, Creevey, Ward, 
Talleyrand, Tierney, Davy, Byron, Mackintosh, Charles. 
Grey, all these and many more passed through the 
hands of this wonderful couple. It is in the memoirs: 
and letters of these men that Lord Holland will live. 
rather than in the memoirs of the Whig Party, the 
final volume of which lies before us. 

Yet Lord Holland was not a mere Mecenas, or ar 
anecdotic historian. He took an active part in the 
councils of the Whigs and was at one time regarded as. 
a pundit on the procedure of the House of Lords. 
‘*Upon these latter points ”, says Lord Holland in 
humorous depreciation of himself, ‘I acquired a very 
undeserved reputation for a knowledge of the rules and 
orders of the House, which I do not possess. I have, 
however, frequently, though not perhaps without. 
laughing or at least smiling in my sleeve, taken some 
credit for it, and availed myself of the delusion to. 
facilitate public business or possibly to give a friendly 
party a lift. Form is so necessary in an assembly so 
arge as the House of Lords is become, that perhaps 
where there is neither code nor individual vested with 
authority, it is pardonable to counterfeit more wisdom 
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than one possesses and lay down some law in an 
authoritative tone. Lords of order, like yet greater 
beings, may be worshipped because some worship is 
convenient, rather than because their oracles are in- 
fallible.” During the proceedings on Queen Caroline’s 
Bill of Pains and Penalties it was Lord Holland who 
suggested that each peer should give his vote by risin 
in his place and saying ‘‘ Content” or “‘ Not content”. 
Of this deplorable business Lord Holland says that 
**it was a farce, and a sorry, disgusting, and dangerous 
one”. Certainly he does not appear to have taken any 
useful part in it, for he tells us that “‘ during the inquiry 
itself, I was for the most part pag hy in writing 
nonsensical puns and epigrams on the various in- 
decencies which occurred, and tossing them across the 
table to the Chancellor for his diversion”. To our 
mind the most disgraceful side of the Queen Caroline 
affair has always seemed the behaviour of the politicians 
on both sides. Lord Liverpool and the Tories made them- 
selves the instruments of the King’s vengeance, whilst 
Brougham and the Whigs exploited the private miseries 
of the Queen for the lowest party purposes. Lord 
Holland was certainly no admirer of the house of 
Guelph, as his character of George III., with which he 
concludes the first book, is very severe, though it can 
hardly be said to be unjust. The Prince Regent he 
naturally detested and despised, and he frequently 
talks of ‘‘the childish love of princes” inherent 
in the British people. Lord Holland’s forte is in 
giving ‘‘ characters” of the great men he had 
known. His summing-up of the character and career 
of the Duke of Wellington is well worth reading; 
both for its literary strokes and for its impartiality, 
for we must remember that it was written by a 
contemporary. It is easy enough in 1905 to form a 
fair estimate of the Iron Duke, but in 1820 he 
must have appeared a very different person. The 
historical part of these memoirs, the account of the 
inquiry into the Walcheren expedition, the nego- 
tiations between the Regent and Lords Grey and 
Grenville in 1811, the position of the Whig party in 
the House of Commons, has this great advantage 
over the popular histories that it is written by an in- 
sider. Lord Stavordale’s introductions to the suc- 
cessive books are perfect of their kind, concise, informa- 
tive, and well written. Indeed the present generation 
of students is much indebted to Lord Stavordale and 
his mother Lady Ilchester for the use they have made 
of the Holland House papers, which have thrown 
much light on this most interesting period. It is 
probably from Lord Holland’s personal sketches that 
the reader will derive most amusement, and Tierney, 
Sheridan, Erskine, Gibbon, Reynolds, Porson, Parr, 
and a host of others are drawn for us with the touches 
of a master’s pencil. Sheridan is, as Lord Holland 
says, the only instance of a man who made a first-rate 
success as dramatist, parliamentarian, and conversa- 
tionalist ; and yet he sank in misery, owing to his 
debts, his drunkenness, and his mendacity. ‘‘ Any 
attempt to relieve him from his embarrassments would 
have been fruitless, all concert with him for such a 
urpose impracticable, and any reliance on his assertions 
azardous in the extreme”. There was another Irish 
genius whom the Whigs have been accused (unjustly 
according to Lord Holland) of treating shabbily, Edmund 
Burke. Lord Holland denies that Burke’s birth or 
poverty excluded him from the Whig Cabinets : he was 
kept out because his temper and violent language 
made him impossible in.a leading position. Burke had 
the lead of the Commons for a short time during 
Fox’s absence, but he was so impracticable that in 
a few weeks he was not on speaking terms with 
anybody. We have little doubt of the truth of 
this statement, which certainly clears the Whig 
magnificoes of a reproach upon their memory. As a 
tule, the more brilliant an Irishman is the more hope- 
less is he as a man of business. Erskine, we learn, 
cured himself of a broad Scotch accent, like Wedder- 
burn, though Lord Holland does not solve for us the 
problem why this transcendent forensic orator failed so 
completely in politics, for after all the House of Com- 
mons is not so very different from a common jury. Nor 
does our author explain the melancholy fact that this 
¢x-Lord Chancellor died in indigence. Gibbon pre- 


sented Fox with a copy of the first volume of his 
history, and on the fly-leaf the statesman wrote - 
“‘ This gentleman told me on the Monday that no good 
would be done'till the heads of Lord North and his 
colleagues were laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, and on the Saturday the same gentleman 


accepted a place under Lord North.” Charles Fox had. 


no sense of humour, but his nephew had: and it is 
astonishing that Lord Holland should quote this as an 
instance of Gibbon’s want of principle in politics, when 
it is quite obvious that the historian was merely 
** pulling the leg” of the politician. With an excellent 
sample of Porson’s wit we must close. An admirer of 
the Lake poets emphatically predicted that Words. 
worth, Southey, and the rest “‘ would be read when 
Virgil, Milton, Dryden and Pope were forgotten”. 
pt agree with you”, said Porson, “and not till 
then”. 


“THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL.” 
“ Kipps.” By H.G. Wells. London: Macmillan. 1905, 


6s. 

WE believe that in this new novel Mr. Wells gives 

the first result of the reversion which he pro« 
mised in ‘‘ Utopia” to the pure and simple presentation 
of fiction. But in any case Mr. Wells has not yet got 
back to the form of the story of marvel with which he 
first won his reputation ; nor does he seem inclined to 
drop altogether the réle of critic of the social and 
domestic arrangements of modern life which he made 
so interesting in his ‘‘Mankind in the Making”, 
‘* Anticipations”, and in his ‘‘ Utopia”. In ‘‘ Kipps” 
one chapter on the difficulties of getting a moderate- 
sized convenient house and the stupidities of architects 
has an incongruous effect on what is otherwise a 
charming, humorous and pathetic story, whose real inte- 
rest lies in the personal characteristics mental and moral 
of the Dickensian figures who occupy its pages. The 
chapter is amusing but does not fit in to this particular 
book. If we say Dickensian characters we mean of that 
sketchy and reminiscent kind which remind us that we 
have seen their originals elsewhere. Kipps has a great 
deal more in him than Mr. Toots but he recalls Mr. 
Toots. Mr. Coote has less in him than Mr. Podsnap 
but we have Mr. Podsnap in mind; and the Kippses, 
the aunt and uncle of Kipps who keep the small general 
shop, and the humours of the Folkestone circles 
whose culture expresses itself in ‘‘Anagram teas” 
have all the Dickensian savour. Or, as far as Mr. 
Kipps himself goes, readers of ‘‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year” will recognise a family likeness to Mr. 
Titmouse who, a draper’s assistant as was Kipps, was 
also like Kipps in being exceedingly absurd in his 
original position and more absurd when, again like 
Kipps, he suddenly became wealthy and ascended into 
a ‘‘loftier sphere” of society through his money. So 
that ‘‘ Kipps ” is a book of ridiculous character sketches 
but Mr. Wells has not depicted them solely for their 
possibilities of humorous caricature. He does not 
devise pure fun, and his purpose is chiefly to satirise the 
vulgarity of thought and life in classes ranging from 
the lowest middle classes to the Anagram tea classes of 
Folkestone in which Miss Walshingham, Kipps’ fiancée 
after he left the ‘‘Emporium”, moved with, all the 
distinction of a distant connexion of the Earl of 
Beaupré. 

Mr. Wells, as usual, writes cleverly, brilliantly, 
wittily, and his cleverest pages are those in which he 
parodies, if it is parody, the hopelessly inane conversa- 
tion of such of his characters as stand for the classes 
who are wholly outside all intellectual influences. 
Kipps is the grand specimen but Mr. Wells treats him 
with fine skill, sympathetically, humanely, tenderly 
never savagely as Warren did his Titmouse. Kipps 
would hardly be caricature if Mr. Wells had not, in his 
desire to represent the unloveliness of the speech of 
the uncultured classes, exaggerated Kipps’ defective 
English. It is for the circle which is to Kipps the 
formidable representative of education and culture, that 
Mr. Wells reserves contempt and scorn, and his 
deliberate object is to make it appear as innately 

(Continued on page 660.) 
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vulgar and intellectually limited as Kipps himself 
and the ‘‘ Emporium” assistants. satirises 
its taste for literature, its pretentiousness, snobbery 
and toadyism and its vulgar standard of the respect- 
able. But we have had plenty of this elsewhere. 
The real savour of the book is Kipps who is ridiculous 


but not contemptible, who has in a blind ignorant | 


way some gropings after an ideal not to be found 
in the Folkestone circle, and who finds it more or 
less in Ann Pornick the lovable little servant girl 
whom for a time his worship of his ‘‘ cultured teacher” of 
wood carving Miss Walshingham had made him forget. 

Kipps is well entitled to be called a creation, and Mr. 

Wells saves him from sheer absurdity by his simplicity 
and honesty of mind and heart and by a reality of moral 
courage which underlies his ludicrous social cowardice. 
Kipps would have been a cad if he had deserted Ann 
Pornick for Miss Walshingham, but his desertion of 
Miss Walshingham for Ann Pornick enables Mr. Wells 
ito make as pretty a love idyll as could be expected with 
two such simple souls as Kipps and Ann Pornick. With 
.all that is personal to Kipps, from the Emporium to the 
‘masterly dialogue of these two intellectually deaf and 
‘dumb human creatures Kipps and Ann beneath the 
shadow of the megatherium at the Crystal Palace, or 
in the last scene where we meet them, on the Hythe 
‘Canal, we are delighted. The socialist Masterman and 
Ann’s ‘pseudo-socialist brother make Kipps’ story just 
a little too didactic. They were not necessary. 


SCOTTISH SEALS. 


“History of Scottish Seals.” By William de Gray 
Birch. Vol. I. Stirling: Eneas Mackay; London: 
Unwin. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


M® BIRCH, who was formerly an official at the 

British Museum, has directed much attention to 
‘the subject of seals, and was largely responsible for 
the valuable work recently published by that depart- 
ment. Officials of the British Museum, discarded by 
the State under Civil Service rules, are wont to exhibit 
considerable mental activity. Mr. Birch is no excep- 
tion, and in this volume he commences a work 
which will, if it is completed, be of great importance. 
Itis a curious but undeniable fact that Scottish seals 
are more interesting than English or Irish, the reason 
being that the feudal system lasted much longer in 
‘Scotland, and the titles to the lands there emanated 
from subject lords down to quite recent times. This 
observation does not, however, apply to Royal seals, 
and Mr. Birch’s work appeals to us rather as intro- 
oer 9 to an important subject than as valuable in 
itse 

The Royal seals, as the author properly indicates, 
shave been already published at least three times, but on 
‘subject seals there is only one useful work (by Laing), 
comparatively rare and far from perfect. If Mr. Birch 
‘intends to publish an exhaustive work on the seals of 
‘Scottish barons, we wish him success particularly. 
We hope that he may obtain seals not hitherto published 
and be able to give particulars of the persons by whom 
such seals were used. But for the volume now before us 
— if it were final—we could not profess enthusiasm. In 
our judgment photographic reproductions of seals are 
not artistic, and we should prefer engravings. The 
camera may well be used to correct engraving but a 
book of photographs only is not beautiful. The 
Historical Summary by Mr. Birch is necessary to 
explain the seals, and might with advantage have been 
submitted to an expert in ancient history. e ordina 
school history of Scotland is given, but, probably wi 
the view of avoiding offence, Mr. Birch refers to the 
reat constitutional question which arose on the death 
of the Maid of Norway as a “convention to settle 
heirship”. We can imagine the amazement of 
Edward, if he had heard his proceedings thus tieccribed | 


The interest of seals lies first in the act of manu- ' 


facture, secondly in the heraldic and equestrian repre- 
sentation, and thirdly (perhaps chiefly) in the legend. 
Not one of the Royal seals of Scotland seems to us a 
work of art. That of Alexander II. (No. 8) is the mete 
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To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THe MOST LOVELY OF ALL ALL SPRING _FLOweRs | 


BARRS 


21/- LLECTION OF DAFFOD! 
BAM Belbe-each of 26 Fin 


Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border 


Half the above Collection for 10/6. 


x bd TION OF 


"Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 11,12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


EPPS’S 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SA Dp and COLOMBO. 
0. Head Offices: 
Managers | TNDERSON, SNDbERSON & CO., 
apply to the latter firm 
Bran Office. 28 Street, Charing Cross, S. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
Notice to Debenture Holders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended on JANUARY ist, 1906, 
to REDEEM and PAY OFF A SIXTH INSTALMENT of £83,300 of the 
g Company issued in 1897 
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By Appointment to 


D.R.D. the Prince of Wales. 


AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As a result of the large exten- 
sion of our Coventry Works, and 
the benefits which accrue from 
being able to standardize and 
concentrate our manufacturing 
plant as nearly as possible on 
one line of work, the cost of 
production has been reduced to 
a minimum. 


We beg to announce, there- 
fore, that, while maintaining the 
high standard of material and 
workmanship which has charac- 
terized our Motor Carriages in 
previous years, we are able to 
make the following material re- 
ductions in prices for the coming 
season. 3 


8} feet Reduced 
wheel base. from 
28 H.P. Chassis - . . £700 to £590 
30 H.P. Chassis - . . £825 to £690 
35 H.P. Chassis - . = £1,050 to £890 


OLYMPIA AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION, 


Stand 62. 
DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
Daimler Works, COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 


10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FREDERICK HOTELS. 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of the Frederick Hotels, Limited, was 
held on Thursday, at the Hotel Russell, W.C., Mr. Horatio G. Regnart (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. W. Slade) having read the usual notice : 

The Chairman referred sympathetically to the sad loss the company had sustained 
in the death of Mr. R. W. E. Middleton, and continued—‘' On his death I found 
myself placed rather unexpectedly in the position of chairman, and although I have 
endeavoured to pursue his policy with regard to the working of the pany, I am 
afraid that I have not his gift of oratory, and therefore you will not, I hope, expect 
a very long speech from me. It is very gratifying to the directors to be able to 
tell you that, in spite of the great depression that has affected all trades, 
the result of the year’s trading is very encouraging ; because although the 
amount taken, as I am going to mention later on, is practically the same as 
in the previous year, yet reductions have been effected in the working which, 
of course, affect the general result very materially. The policy of the directors 
in maintaining the high character of our hotels has been strongly upheld, 
and although economies in the workings have been secured, yet nothing has been 
spared in keeping up the hotels in their high state of efficiency and management. 
That this has met with the approval of the visitors is shown by the fact that the 
number we have entertained during the past year covers a total of nearly 350,000. 
Although the business done is practically the same this year as last, there is no 
doubt the receipts would have been much better but for the generally-known fact 
that—at any rate during the last twelve months—the money spent on wines and 
spirits has materially decreased in every direction. The hotels have been effi- 
ciently kept up as regards repairs and renewals, and it may interest you to know 
that we have spent some money in alterations and i at the Great 
Central Hotel, which will enable us to cater for Masonic lodges and other societies 
on a far larger scale than we have hitherto beea able todo. Our manager assures 
us that the alterations are necessary, and will be much appreciated, and should 
bring as a good return for our money. In addition, the directors have gone to 
the expense of putting down a new. dancing-floor in the Wharncliffe Room, 
thus making it one of the finest ball-rooms in London. With regard to 
the current year, you will be glad to know that we are rather more than holding 
our own as regards the business we are doing—{hear, hear)—and we hope that at 
our meeting next year we may be able to report that the progress has been main- 
tained. In conclusion, I wish te tender the thanks of the di: to the y> 
managers, and the whole staff of the company for the way in which they have 
always assisted us in carrying out the objects which it is our aim to secure. I 
now beg to move: ‘ That the directors’ report and the annual statement of accounts 

Colonel F, G. Oldham seconded the 


Chairman next proposed: That the of Mr. Arthur Bird as a 
director of the company be, and is ee ok 
r. Dinham seconded the motion, the resolution was carried 


Mr. unanimously. 
Castello proposed wage of to Ms, fen te 
be bad olor dee 
seconded. the resolution, which was carried 
a returning thanks, said he thought 


ten 


actlamation. 
had better times 
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that of James V. (No. 40) being also good. ‘he worst 
and mest pompous are those of the sovereigns who 
were also kings of England. Royal seals do not teach 
heraldry. That of King Alexander II. is the first heraldic 
seal, made some thirty years after armorial bearings 
first appear on the Royal seals of England, and we 
@bserve that Baliol and Bruce gave the preference to 
their personal arms on the first seals they used. 

The legends are more interesting. That on the seal 
of Edgar (Keltic) is ‘‘ Imago Edgari Scottorum Basilei”, 
and it is impossible to conceive a stronger assertion of 
supreme power than this—the i image and superscription 
of Cwsar—for the word ‘‘ basileus”’ is, we believe, the 
note of an emperor. The legend ‘‘ Dei Gratia” seems 


Norman in origin, and there remains a variation of . 


great interest, that of the words “‘ Deo rectore”’. 
**Robertus Deo Rectore Rex Scottorum” conveys a 
different meaning from that of ‘‘Dei Gratia” or 
‘*Miseratione Domini”. It appears to infer ‘‘ God 
Rules in Heaven, I on Earth”, and it would be inte- 
resting to know if the legend occurs generally else- 
where. A few seals of queens consort and of officials 
are added. 

The volume is well compiled, suitably bound, and 
the precursor we hope of one or two of greater anti- 
quarian value. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish on November 27, Sir 
ernon West’s “Memoir of Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet ”, and Mr. Arthur J. Hayes’ “ The Source 
of the Blue Nile”, the Record of a Journey through the Soudan 
to Lake Tsana, in Western Abyssinia, and of the return to 
Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish Mr. Winston Churchill’s life 
of his father in the first week of January. 

Mr. Lane has three new books ready for November 21, the 
“ History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia”, 
by the Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.I., a new edition of the “Story 
of the Princess des Ursins in Spain ” (Camarera-Mayor), by 
Constance Hill, and “The Cloud Kingdom a Book of Bird 
Song”, by J. Henry Wallis. 

The “ Life of St. Alphonsus de Liguori”, lawyer, bishop, and 
doctor of the Church, edited in nglish by Harold Castle 
M.A. (Oxon.), will be published in the middle of December 
by Messrs. Duffy of Dublin. 

The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene.will be issued im- 

mediately by the Clarendon re F in two volumes uniform with 
the Oxford editions of Kyd and Lyly. Professor J. Churton 
Collins is the editor. 

Mr. Harry de Windt is preparing a biography of Sir Charles 
Brooke, G.C.M.G. (the Raja of Sarawak). Mr. de Windt will 
be assisted by Mr. A. C. Bampfylde, late of the Sarawak 
service. The work is being written under the Raja’s own 
supervision, and is to appear next year. 


Two volumes of poems, “In Bohemia”, by Mrs. Sterry 


Hunt (“ Canadienne”), and “The Guarding of a Goddess”, by | 


John D. Ware, will be issued by Messrs. Gay and Bird. 

Mr. Arrowsmith will publish early in December a volume of 
humorous sketches by Dr. Macnamara, entitled “The Gentle 
Golfer ”, illustrated by Mr. Arthur Moreland. 

On Monday next, Messrs. Isaac Pitman will publish Canon 
Knox Little’s new volume, “The Conflict of Ideals in the 
English Church”. 

book of verses from India entitled “Indian Echoes”, 
by John Renton Denning (J. A. N.), is about to be published by 
Messrs. Blackie. 

Mr. Unwin will publish the “ Memoirs” of Dr. Evans the 
celebrated Court dentist who gives reminiscences of the second 
— The book will be edited by Dr. E. A. Crane. 

Sands of Pleasure”, which will be published shortly 
by Mr. Grant Richards, is Mr. Filson Young’s first novel. The 
story deals with the effect of a plunge into the dissipation of 
Paris by a man of strong alae devoted to his profession 
of ligh engineer. . 


botels and Boarding houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. advan’ _+-* for girls. Bracing, 
suany winter climate. Sea Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, 
licensed. Finest 
Be ing” baths. Now booking for 
prietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply 


MARGAT E. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Studies in Architecture (Reginald Blomfield). Macmillan. ros. net.. 

Thomas (William B. Boulton). Methuen. 75. 6a. net. 

Report of the Committee of the Society of Arts on Leather for Book- 
binding (Edited by Viscount Cobham and Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood). Bell. 105. 6d. net. 

A History of Architectural Development (Vol. I. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rembrandt (Mortimer Menpes). Black. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Military Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge (Col. Willoughby 
Vv Page assisted by Captain E. D. Parker. 2 vols.). Murray. 
36s. net. 

The Private Life of Warren Hastings (Sir Charles Lawson). 
Sonnenschein. 10s. 

Captain John Smith (A. G. Bradley). Macmillan. 25. 6d. 

The Life of Adeline Sergeant (Winifred Stephens). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 

‘* Living Masters of Music” :—Edward Macdowell (Lawrence Gilman). 
Lane. 25. 6d. net. 


M. Simpson). 


122. 6a. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books 


The oe mg with One White Feather (Lady Ridley). 
net 

Micky (Evelyn Sharp). Macmillan. 45. 6a. 

The Wizards of Ryetown (A. Constance Smedley and L. A. Talbot). 
Hurst and Blackett. 5s. 

Maitland Major and Minor (Charlies Turley). Heinemann. 5s. 

Phantastes (George Macdonald). Fifield. 45. 6d. net. 

Sonny (Ruth McEnery Stuart). Hodder am Stoughton. 5s 

For Muriel’s Sake (Lucie E. Jackson), 35. 6¢.; The Story of the 
Gravelys (Marshall Saunders), 35. 6d. ; Andy (Lucile Yt ovell), 
35. A White Roof-Tree (Ethel Turner), 35. 6d. ; The 
Sauciest Boy in the Service (Gordon Stables), 5s. ; The Vinland 
(Ottilie A. Liljencrantz), The Wonder Book, 

Warp, Lock. 

The Pal of Aylewood (Geraldine Mockler), 57. ; Famous Sisters 

} of Great Men (M. Kirlew), 22. 6¢. Nelson. 

S. Nicholas (Vol. XXXII., Part II.). Macmillan. 65. 

The Little Black Princess (Jeannie Gunn). De la More Press. 


55. net. 
Peterkins, the Story of a Dog (Translated from Ay German of Ossip 
Schubin by Mrs. John Lane). Lane. 35. 6¢. 


CLASSICS 


Essays on Four Plays from Euripides: Andromache, Helen, Heracles, 
(A. W. Verrall). Cambridge : At the University Press. 
75. net. 


Smith, Elder. 


FICTION 


A Golden Trust (Theo. Douglas). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Showman (by the Author of “The Views of Christopher ”’). 
Hurst and Blackett. 65. 

Aimons (par Frangois Gillette. Paris: Plon- 
N 


ourrit. 
My Pretty Jane, or Judy and I (Alfred Pretor). Deighton Bell. 
6d. 


35. 
The God of This World (John B. Middleton). Kegan Paul. 35. 62. 
The Interpreters (Margaretta Byrde). Unwin. 65. 
Dick Pentreath (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Red-Haired Woman (Louise Kenny). Murray. 6s. 
Ida er and =n; Hour of Vision (Hope Cranford). Skeffington. 


Deuxieme Edition). 


The - of Fate (Muriel Crosse). Greening. 

The Memoirs of An American Citizen (Robert Hotay. Macmillan, 
6s. 

Who Was Lady Thurne ? (Florence Warden). Long. 6s. 

The Pity of War (F. Norreys Connell). Glaisher. 45. 6d. net. 

The Labourer’s Comedy (Maud Stepney Rawson). Constable. 6s. 


HisToRY AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


Quebec in the Seventeenth Century (James Douglas). 
Brothers Company. 105. 
British East Africa, am Present, and Future (Lord .Hindlip). 
Unwin. 35. 6d. net 
from Court and Cloister (J. M. Stone). Sands. 
The Women Martyrs of the Reformation (Walter Walsh). 
2s. 6d. 


Burrows 


25. 6d. net, 

T. S. 

A Tropical Dependency : An Outline of the Ancient History of the 
Western Soudan, etc. (Flora L. Shaw). Nisbet. 18s. net. 

Florentine Palaces and Their Stories (Janet Ross). Dent. ot net. 

England Under the Normans and Angevins (H. ‘W. C. Dayis). 
Methuen. 6d. net. 

The Hearseys: Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family (Colonel 
Hugh Pearse), 15s. net; A Study of the Russo-Japanese War 
(Chasseur), 6s. net. Blackwood. 

Edited by W. H. Long). 


Nelsonian Reminiscences (G. S. Parsons. 
Gibbings. 
The Scottish Parliament : Its Constitution and Procedure, 1603-1707 


(Charles Sanford Terry). Glasgow: MacLehose, ozs. net. 

A History of English Philanthropy (B. Kirkman Gray). King. 
7s. 6d. net 

Burford (Ww: illiam Holden Hutton), 75. 6d. net. 


Folklore (Andrew 


The inn Mystery: a Study in Forgeries and 
MacLebose. 45. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 664) 
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The Metrostyle, found only in the Pianola, 
is an aid to true musical interpretation 
because it indicates rhythm. Metro- 
styled music-rolls are a fuller record 
of the world’s masterpieces than any 

' written or printed musical score. 


ITH the Metrostyle Pianola it is 
possible for any person, quite with- 
out musical skill or education, to 

play a Beethoven symphony not only correctly, 
but with a degree of expression that would 
need years of practice were it rendered by 
manual playing. 

' Music is founded on three elements : 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. The harmony 
and melody of a composition are indelibly 
written in the composer’s score, or, in the case 
of the Pianola, cut in the perforations of the 
music-roll. But ¢empo has never been fully 
indicated in written music, because no system 
of recording its infinite lights, shades, and 
feeling has ever been devised. The composer 
writes mere marginal hints, and true emo is 
left to each player's own conception. A 
pianist’s style is largely his ¢empo, and in it 
he expresses his individuality. 

The original Pianola left ¢empo to the 
player's judgment, as only the hints and 
suggestions familiar in printed music were 
embodied on the Pianola rolls. This technical 
notation, in a strange language, soon proved 
vague to many Pianola players who were 
unacquainted with written music, so a better 
method was sought. Search for the latter 
resulted in the perfection of the Metrostyle, 
a lever and guide by which the Pianola player 
follows on the music-roll itself a red line indi- 
cating the authoritative ¢empo. 

Not only was the problem solved for the 
Pianola, but a way had also been found of 
recording ¢empo for all music as it had never 
been recorded before. For this reason the 
perforated Metrostyle roll of a great com- 
position ts a better record than the composer's 
own score. 

Rhythm is the very soul of modern music. 
All the mechanical developments of the 
modern piano have tended towards freer 
rhythmic expression. 

_ Mozart wrote for the piano when it had 
no. pedals or sustaining tone, and filled the 
pauses in his music with trills and ornaments. 
Brahms, on the other hand, who wrote more 


modern works, developed rhythm enormously. 
Rhythm is the soul of Chopin, as of all the 
modern composers. 

It is said that a pupil of Liszt one day 
played two runs, ending with two staccato 
chords, striking the latter immediately after. 
“No, no,” said the master; “after you play 
the run you must wait a moment before you 
strike the chords, as if in admiration of your 
own performance ; you must pause, as if to say, 
‘ How nicely I did that!’” 

It is of such trifles and subtleties as this 
that musical expression is made up, and nine- 
tenths of them are grounded on rhythm. The 
first clue to expression in an unfamiliar com- 
position is ¢empo, and ‘¢empo is the detail of 
greatest interest after the work has been 
mastered—the one moot point among various 
interpreters. Harmony and melody are fixed 
—but fempo is capable of endless variations, 
new readings, adaptations to he player’s mood 
and feeling. 

The Metrostyle, therefore, is not merely 
an arbitrary help for the beginner on the 
Pianola, but a means by which the interest 
of all music is made inexhaustible to the 
cultured student. Not a single hour of the 
many weary weeks of practice devoted to 
learning the piano in the old way was ever 
given to acquiring . expression, but simply 
served as the foundation upon which real 
expression was based. The possessor of a@ 
Metrostyle Pianola starts at once with a 
precise, complete, masterful finger technique, 
and from the moment a new composition is 
taken up all his attention may be given to 
expression. 

The music-lover who has possessed a 
Metrostyle Pianola for years will s¢z/7 be an 
eager student, analysing great compositions 
by the Metrostyle’s aid, comparing various 
interpretations, making his own Metrostyle 
notes after hearing famous virtuosi, and 
constantly widening his conception of how 
recognised masterpieces should be inter- 
preted. 

The Metrostyle Pianola may be seen by 


‘anyone who calls at Aeolian Hall. If you 


cannot call, please write for catalogue A. D. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE GCO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
66% 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Channel 


Advantages and 
Feasibility 
of a 


Train Ferry 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND 


AND 


FRANCE. 


COMPILED BY 


ERNEST DE RODAKOWSKI. 


250 pp., super royal octavo, 
4 Maps, 6 Charts, 9 Plans, 
30 Plates, and 19 Tables. 


TO BE OBTAINED 
AT 


ALL. BOOKSELLERS 


HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall Mall, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S 
THEOLOGY 


Theological Encyclopedia (E..O: Davies), The Upright Life 
(Charles Wagner), 35. 6¢. Hodder and 

The Pastoral Idea (James Theodore Inskip). Macmillan. 6s. 

Christian Prayer (Rev. William A. Reid). Blackwood. 55. net. 

Unfulfilled Designs, and Other Sermons (Rev. Thomas Sanderson). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 

Julian the Apostate (Gaetano Negri. Translated from the Second 
Italian Edition by the Duchess Litta-Visconti-Arese. 2 vols.). 
Unwin. 21s. net. 

Visions (Coulson Kernahan). Hodder and Stoughton. 55. 

The Church of Christ (A. H. Charteris). Macmillan. 6s. 

Creed and Civilisation (Thomas Gordon), 5s. net ; Our Own ~~ 
Bible (Rev. W. J. Heaton), 55. net; Difficulties of Our 
(William Macdonald Sinclair), 3s. net. Francis Griffiths. 

Conversations with Christ (By the Author of ‘The Faith of a 


Christian). Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 
The be iration of Our Faith, and Other Sermons (John Watson). 
er and Stoughton. 6s. 
TRAVEL 
East Africa and Uganda (J. Cathcart Wason). Francis Griffiths. 


35. 6d. net. 
The Great Plateau ( P< G. Rawling). Arnold. 15s. net. 
— oe and ibed by R. Talbot Kelly). Black. 20s. 


A A Book of the Riviera (S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6:5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bodleian, in the Name of the (Augustine Birrell). 


Stock. net. 
Bridge, ‘* Hellespont ” on (Fifth Edition). 


De la Rue. 2. net. 


French and English Dictionary, A (James Boielle, aided by De V. 
Payen-Payne). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Gold Mines, the, of the World (J. H. Curle. Third Edition). 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 

Humorists the heen (J. A. Hammerton). Hurst and Blackett. 55. 

hon and Essays (Alfred Ainger. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 15s. 


Gelnent Man (Gabriel Tarde. Translated by Cloudesley 
Brereton). Duckworth. 35. 67. net. 

Walpole, Horace, Letters of (Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Vols. XIII.,; XIV., 
XV.). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


Wallace, Burns, and R. L. a (Lord Rosebery). Stirling : 
Eneas Mackay. 25. 6d. n 
Woman’s (Mrs. illoughby Wallace). Constable. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS - a MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER.—Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, 7 fr. 50; Art et Décoration, 2 2 fr. ; Revue de l’Art Ancien 
et Moderne, 7 fr. 50; The Art Workers’ Quarterly, 2s. 64. $ 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. (Christmas Art Annual), 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, a SUSSEX.— 


St. Felix 
very bracing from Downs 
Cambridge; the Principals of Bedford and H. ont 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, December 13th- rsth. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. Next term Jan. 17th. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
Pres CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la teochaee au directeur. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Portraits and Lan 
Ig — of the Early British School. SHePHerp’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S 


THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, s Vigo Street, 
EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL ETCHINGS END DR DRY YPOENTS. 
From 10 A.M. to 6 P.M, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


ge. Replies received. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 
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The 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ESSAYS ON FOUR PLAYS of EURIPIDES: 
Andromache, Helen, Heracles, Orestes.. By A. W. VERRALL, 
er — of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. ne 


THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS: 


an Account of the Legislative and other Measures adopted in 
European Countries for protecting Ancient Monuments and 
Objects and Scenes of Natural Beauty, and for Preserving the 
Aspect of Historical Cities. By G. BALDWIN Brown, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. New VoLuMEs. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including 
hitherto unpublished material). Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., 
Hon. LL.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. In 3 vols. 

Now ready, Vol. 1. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE AND DEATH OF 
Mr. BADMAN, and THE HOLY WAR. The Text edited by 
Joun Brown, D.D. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT 


AND JOHN FLETCHER. In to volumes. The Text edited 
by ARNOLD GLOvER, M.A., of Trinity College and the Inner 
Temple. Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase 
copies at the rate of £2 net for the Set of 10 Volumes, payable in 
ten instalments of 4s. net on the publication of each Volume. 
Prospectus will be sent on application. 

Vol. 1.—THE MAID’S TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING 
AND NO KING, THE SCORNFUL LADY, THE CUSTOM 
OF THE COUNTRY, Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This edition, when completed, will be an ideal BEAUMONT 


and FLETCHER for the library of the man of letters, the general booklover, or 
the special student of the Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan drama.” 


CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES. New VoLuME. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


THOROUGHBRED HORSE. By RipceEway, M.A., 
F.B.A., Hon. Litt.D., Disney Professor of Archzeology in the 
University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


London: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
Fetter Lane. C. F. CLAY, Manager. 


GHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


IFE IN MOROCCO. By Buncerr 


MEAKIN. With 24 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, res. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
from 1 to the Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN 
8vo. cloth, 24s. ‘‘ An admirable impressive 


"THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by Watter Mostyn. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN: 


a Study of Modern Russia. By S. STEPNIAK. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HE LIFE of LAURENCE STERNE. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With a Mezzotint Portrait. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION is now ready of 


HE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “‘ East of Suez,” &c. ‘‘A novel to be 
read. . . . Our interest never flags.”—Times. 
(The new 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


RAFFLES Story.) By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Stingaree,” 
&c. ‘“‘Assuredly one of the raffles in detective literature—all prizes of 
enjoyment, no ks of insipidity.”—Liverroot Post. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready immediately of 


ILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “The 


Sanyasi.” ‘‘ Mrs. Penny has fairly made good her right to a front place in 
the still scanty roll of novelists of Anglo-India.”—GuarbDIAn. 


HE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN 


STEELE. By ROBERT BARR. “ Hasa breathless fascination about 
it ”—EveNING STANDARD. 


MAURICE. By Joseen Keatinc, Author 


of “Son of Judith.” ‘‘ One of the outstanding stories of the year.”— 
Pact Mavi Gazerre. 


ACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By 


ARNOCD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” ‘A 
triumph—a supreme triumph.”—Daity CuronicLe. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medizval Times, with a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuincnu, F.G.S., Author of “Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 


to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Heaith. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and ReGInatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. red. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the. Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Artruur G. Burter, Ph.D., , F.Z.S., F.E.S., from bis larger work, 
“British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, 
enn, Soe upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorsurn. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated, 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
‘The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
phot phs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the ‘Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J.H. Starter. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. CaRnuGiz. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
10s. 6d., by post ros. rd. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘* Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘“ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edi G. Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. Trait, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myzgs, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. GARRETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. B 
= Starer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 


yers. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WuittMore 
Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, an: 
Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Wesrosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danigts, In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
the latest Values realised. By the Kev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain io 
“* The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. (1x the press 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English I'lustrated Works of a Sporting 
and Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J: H. SLATER, 
Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C., 
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THE SIX STAGES OF READING. 


NE man in his life reads many books; and the 
stages of his reading are six. At first the 
infant—with his rag-books, and his picture- 

books, his tales of golliwogs and fairies. And then the 
schoolboy, in his world of romance, with his ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ his ‘Treasure Island,’ his ‘Monte Cristo,’ 
and his ‘Rob Roy.’ And then the lover—with his 
Shakespeare, and all the poets of love. And then the 
man of action—the soldier, perhaps, with his lives of 
Cesar and Napoleon, books of war, of empires made 
and lost. Next the man of leisure, whose reading 
is of sober kind—biographies and memoirs, books of 
travel and of science—who still enjoys Dickens and 
Thackeray, Scott, Carlyle, or Kingsley. Lastly, ‘ with 
spectacles on nose and pouch on side,’ Old Age sits 
turning the pages of books that console him for his 
years, and of books that remind him of his youth. 


WOMEN AS BOOKLOVERS. 


Woman, too, in her life reads many books. Unlike 
man, her interest in literature is not circumscribed by 
the relentless actuality of every-day affairs. Every 
woman has large opportunities for observing life and of 
studying it objectively. She can claim a nearer kin- 
ship to Jane Austen, George Eliot, or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward than most men can claim to Scott, Thackeray, 
or Rudyard Kipling. 


From the novelist’s point of view, women have more 
intuition for the elements of character. Their judg- 
ment is more malicious than man’s, but it is also more 
penetrating. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
their life centres in an estimate of character. They are 
at home in the fine shades of discrimination. 


To women, ther, the service of a well-equipped 
circulating library is not merely an attraction, but a 
necessity. More women than men would let their 
dinner grow cold to finish an exciting chapter. They 
want books of every kind, old and new. It is difficult 
to say whether the affection they cherish for Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘Cranford,’ or Mrs. Shelley’s ‘ Frankenstein,’ 
is greater than that which they lavish upon such recent 
publications as ‘The House of Mirth,’ by Edith 
Wharton, or ‘Flies in Amber,’ by George Egerton. 
Nor should we forget that their thoughts are not 
solely occupied with the imaginary figures of romance, 
but that they read with equal zest Baring Gould on 
‘The Riviera,’ or Stopford Brooke on ‘ Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare.’ 


These books are but a few selected at random from 
the treasure-house of literature to which access is given 
by belonging to ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club. 


AN IRRESISTIBLE OFFER. 


The offer made by ‘The Standard’ Reading Club is 
so generous, and so remarkable, that it is almost 
irresistible. In a nutshell it is:—Two books from 
‘The Standard’ Reading Club every day, or as often 
as you please to change them, in addition to a copy of 
The Standard every day, for the sum of £2 5s. a year, 
or 11s. 6d. a quarter, or 4s. a month. That is to say, 
two books, to be changed as often as desired, and The 
Standard daily for 14d. a day. Remember that all the 
books are in perfect condition, new or as good as 
new ; and that each one is sent out in a neat, dark- 
red case, to preserve its freshness. Remember that 
The Standard is a paper that for the better part of 
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a century has upheld the highest traditions of soundness 
and dignity. While it handles serious affairs seriously, 
it treats the lighter side of life attractively, and it tells 
all the news in a way that captivates interest. Re- 
member that by joining ‘The Standard’ Reading Club 
you gain the advantage of receiving The Standard 
daily, and the advantages of drawing an unlimited 
number of books from the library as often as you 
please, for one half-penny a day more than you now pay 
for your penny newspaper. 


TWO CLASSES OF 
SUBSCRIBERS . . 


There are two classes of subscribers, each with special 
privileges. To subscribers living in or around London, 
books are delivered free, daily, or as often as they 
please, by Bean & Co.’s Express. The area of free 
delivery comprises more than 200 square miles, and 
includes places so far apart as Woodford on the North- 
East of London, and Walton-on-Thames on the South- 
West. Town subscribers may obtain additional volumes 
to the two included in the annual subscription of £2. 5s. 
by paying ros. a year extra for each volume required. 
Subscribers living in the country, beyond the area of 
free delivery, of course pay for the carriage of their 
books—but in compensation—and in view of the fact 
that generally they will prefer to draw more than two 
books at a time, to save the cost of carriage—they are 
aliowed the lowest possible rates of subscription for 
extra books. They may obtain additional volumes 
besides the two included in the annual subscription of 
£2 5s., for 7s. a year extra for each volume, or rs. 9d. 
a quarter, or 7d. a month. They also have the privi- 
lege of sending their books by rail to and from head- 
quarters, at 17 Hanover Street, at the lowest possible 
railway rates—allowing four books of average weight 
to be sent for 6d. Should they prefer to save.all the 
bother of paying carriage, they may arrange to place 
a deposit with ‘The Standard’ Reading Club to be 
applied to this cost. 


THE BOOKLET OF ‘THE 
STANDARD’ READING CLUB. 


The Manager of ‘The Standard’ Reading Club— 
who at all times will be glad to hear from corre- 
spondents at Zhe Standard offices, Shoe Lane, London, 
E.C., has prepared a little green-backed booklet, that 
will repay perusal. It is bright : it is interesting: it is 
brief, so that it may be read in a few moments: and 
it gives the full particulars of the book-service. The 
Manager will send it to you free of cost if you will post 
to him the subjoined application : 


To the MANAGER, 
‘THE STANDARD’ READING CLUB, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


ce 


Please send me gratis and post-free a copy of your 
Descriptive Booklet. 
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SONS’ BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. 

Authorised Translation from the German by Professor WILLIAM A. COOPER. 
Illustrated. Three Volumes. Large 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net per vol. 
(VOLUME I. AT ONCE.) 

Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe of 
recent times. 


TIBET AND TURKESTAN. 
By OSCAR TERRY CROSBY, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, ros. 6d. net. 


This interesting volume is a record of the joys and perils of travel in hidden 


lands. It is also a careful statement of existing political and social conditions in 


the little-known Heart of Asia ; a frank criticism of British policy in Tibet. 


ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s 
suggestion : “If you are fond of romance, read history.” . 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box. With 61 Illustrations, rss. net. 
By the same Author. 
ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 


ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


THE JORDAN VALLEY AND PETRA. 


By WILLIAM LIBBEY, Sc.D., and FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS, D.D. 
With 140 Illustrations and Maps. Two Volumes, 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


These handsomely illustrated volumes present the record of a journey through 
the Jordan Valley, and thence southward to the almost unknown region of Petra. 


The COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU (JIUDO). 


The official Jiu-Jitsu of the Ja Government, with Chapters on the 
Serious and Fatal Blows, on Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the 


Restoration of Life. 
By H. IRVING HANCOCK, 
Author of “ Japanese ape Training.” 160 Tricks of Combat, with Tilus- 
trations taken from Life, and 4 Charts showing the Serious and Fatal Blows. 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST NOW READY. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON;; and New York. 


THE STORY OF PONG. 
Being a True Story for Children. 


By Mrs. F. E. DRUMMOND-HAY. With 15 Beautifully Coloured 
Plates by the AUTHOR. 


Square 16mo. Picture Cover, Is. net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A CENIUS 
Being a free Translation of Prosper Mérimée’s most 
important work, “Lettres & une Inconnue.” 

By E. A.S. WATT. With an Introduction by F. E. B. Durr. 
I vol. demy 4to. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wi y AUCTION, ut their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, N: ovember 20, 1905, and following day, cates o” clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), com- 
prising an extensive series of small Mezzotints by S. W. Reynolds after the works 
of Sir J. Reynolds, Early Impressions on Large Paper, Etchings and Engravings 
by modern artists, — ape 5 ichton, Legros, Lancon, and others; Drawings by 
Old Masters, a ya J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum Plates, Drawings 


in Water Cc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS, THE PROPERTY 
OF W. W. ROBINSON, Esg., DECEASED. 


M Essrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Strand 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

nd, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 21, and following day, at One o'clock 

precisely, the Collection of ENGLISH rand FOREIGN COINS’ and MEDALS, 

roperty W._ Robinson, deceased. A small Collection of 
ENGLISH GOLD and SILVER COINS, th roperty of 

other small Properties, Coin Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, ates 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxusn, Lowpos. Codes : Unicovg and A B C, 


RAL 151 


140 STRAND, W.C,, and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


SHARE CAPITAL 
Ordinary £2,000,000. 
Preference ... .. 1,250,000. 
First Mortgage Debentures £375,000. 


Head Office: 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Branch Offices: Paris; Johannesburg; Bulawayo. 


Chairman: LORD HARRIS. 


Notice is Hereby Given that the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
November 21st, 1905, at noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30th, 1905, states that the realised net profit 
on the operations of this Company, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
tq credit of £372,245 6s. 8d., out of which the divi- 
dend on the Preference Shares, Income Tax, and 
French Government Taxes have been provided, leaving 
£274,873 10s. 4d., which, with the amount brought 
forward from last year, viz. £ 2,009,814 6s. 5d., 
from which the sum of £1,900,000 has been trans- 
ferred to Reserve Account, shows a total balance of 
41,284,687 16s. gd. 

The Directors recommend that a cash dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, free of Income Tax, 
be paid on the 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, amounting 
to £300,000, leaving £984,687 16s. gd. to be carried 
forward to the credit of the current year’s Profit and 
Loss Account. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 
ciation in value on properties and ventures) show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised 
profit. 


The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of 
the Shareholders on Monday, the 13th November, 
and the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders 
will be held on Tuesday, November 21st, at noon. 

Copies of the Report, containing full information 
as to the Company’s position, Balance Sheet and 
Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers and 
Consulting Engineers, can be obtained on application 
at the Company’s Offices in London and Paris, on and 
after Monday, November 13th, 1905. 


By Order, © 


J. C. PRINSEP 
H. L. SAPTE, 


Dated November 11, 1905. 


Secretaries. 
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Smith, Elder and 


Co.’s New Books. 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-1904. 


Mr. F. T. Bullen, in “The Outlook,” says :—“It is one of the best written 
and one of the best illustrated books of travel and exploration ever 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL BE READY ON NOV. 2! OF 


The VOYAGE of the ‘ DISCOVERY.’ 
By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Phot phs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other 
Members of the Expedition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 428. net. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OPINION. 
ATHENAUM. — “Never has a BROOKLYN DAILY STAN- 
Polar expedition returned with richer | DARD UNION, — ve] net 
results, geographical and scientific, | Consecutive narrative, with the person 
. : element running through the whole, has 
than those of which the record hos in it from inning to end charm’ 
contained in these two splendid | jnterest which can scarcely be exag- 
volumes.” gerated.” 


NOW READY.—With 16 Illustrations by Mrs. ADRIAN HOPE. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE SPARROW WITH 
ONE WHITE FEATHER. ‘40% 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of Aline,” ‘‘ Anne Mainwaring,” ‘‘ A Daughter of Jael,” &c. 


*,* This is the story of a child who is transported into the kingdom of 
fairies by the agency of the sparrow, and it relates her marvellous 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By s. had 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,” &c. 
Edition, in 1 vol. of 600 es. Small demy 8vo. with a Photogravure Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There are several capital stories in the 
book, and it is all very light and agreeable small talk.” 


MODERN GERMANY: her Political and 


Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 
By O. E.tzsacner. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOURCE OF THE BLUE NILE. 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara. Witha 
Note on the Religions, Customs, =. of Abyssinia. By Artuur J. Haves, 
L.S.A. Lond., Medical Officer, Quarantine Office, Suez. With an Entomo- 
logical Appendix by E. B. Poutton, LL.D., F.R.S., Hope Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Oxford. With 2 Maps and 32 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 6d. net. (On November 27. 


BAGK TO SUNNY SEAS. By Franx 


T. Butien, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘The Log 
of a Sea Waif,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. S$. Forrest, 
R.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STANDARD.—“A . attractive book, full of shrewd and kind judgments, 
and by no means destitute, at the same time, of salient facts.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 
arge post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ If anyone supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, 


this volume will prove the contrary. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ROBERT BRIDGES. sists pos: ovo. 6s 


Contents: The Feast of Bacchus—Second Part of the History of Nero—Notes. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. Fourth Series. 


By Avice, Countess or STRAFFORD. 8vo. 14s. (Nearly ready. 


MEMOIR of SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON 
West, G.C.B., Author of “‘ Recollections: 1832-1886,” &c. With 


ith Portraits. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On November 27. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. (Ms. 4. Murray 


Smith), Author of “‘ Annals of Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” Third Edition. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.—“ Such a book as the ‘ Roll-Call’ could have been penned only by one 

who knows and loves every feature in that glorious old pile...... We are convinced 

the great mass of historical ial which it contains will more and 
more valuable as time goes on.” 


| SOME NOTABLE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT. 
| SECOND IMPRESSION READY NOVEMBER 22. 


THE PRINCESS By the Author of 
PRISCILLA’S *‘SELIZABETH AND HER 
FORTNIGHT. CERMAN CARDEN.” 


MORNING POST.—“‘It is easy to predict for ‘The Princess Priscilla’s Fort. 
night’ as great a success as that enjoyed by ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’ 
Not a few, we imagine, will even prefer Priscilla to Elizabeth.” 


THE MAN FROM By Mrs. HENRY 
AMERICA: LA PASTURE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A prettily told tale, redolent of the borders of 
Somerset and Devon, with all the pathos and sweetness of youth.” 


By THEO. DOU 
A GOLDEN an of “A peri 
TRUST. 


a Nemo,” “ Miss Caroline,” 

*_* A tale laid partly in the home of Northumbrian wreckers, which conceals a 
treasure—half the clue to which is lost—partly in the Paris of 1792, whither the 
murderous designs of his rough kinsmen drove the young hero. 


By AGNES and 
FRENCH NAN. ECERTON CASTLE. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, and a Cover Design 
by GraHam Awopry. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A sparkling, vivid, dainty tale of the eighteenth century, told 
with all the peculiar charm to which the authors have accustomed their readers.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Truly a very graceful and dainty little story.” 


THE FIRST By EDITH AYRTON 
MRS. MOLLIVAR. ZANGWILL. 


GUARDIAN.—* This is a remarkable book, even in a season when books are 
innumerable.” 


THE DIFFIGULT __®y Mrs. PERCY 
WAY. DEARMER. 


EVENING STANDARD,—“* The Difficult Way’ is a new note in fiction ; 


clear, distinct, and purposeful.’ 


DICK 
PENTREATH. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MORNING POST.—“‘ It is the best, the strongest book Katharine Tynan has 
yet written.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WOODS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE KING’S REVOKE: an Episode in 


the Life of Patrick Dillon. By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of 
“A Village Tragedy,” “The Vagabonds,” ‘‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,” ‘‘ Sons 
of the Sword,” &c. 


*,* When King Ferdinand VII. was entrapped by Napoleon and kept in honour- 
able confinement at ——_ the Spanish Loyalists endeavoured to effect his escape. 
Here lies the foundation rs. Wood's romantic story. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S LATEST 
NOVEL. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The most attractive and brilliant of all 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


WILLIAM ASHE. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


| 
| 
| 


By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. 


QUEEN. 
“A finely wrought 
tale of intense human 
interest.” 


seEvVeNTH PETER’S MOTHER, weression 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A better novel the reader could not desire.” 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their 
Books suitable for Presents post-free on application. 
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